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portant compared with the destiny which each soul was 
working out*for itself, and that whether in the height of 
fame or the depth of obscurity his hearers had a common 
origin, common duties, and spiritual resources of which 
they might avail themselves. Hence his abiding influ- 
ence with those who knew him best and loved him most. 
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THERE are those who think that it makes no difference 
to them what happens in Russia or Manchuria, in China 
or Japan. But there is not a trade or profession in America 
that is not affected in many direct ways by the condition 
of the people in these countries. All our sweat-shop prob- 
lems come directly from foreign sources. There is not a 
mine or factory, an employers’ association or a labor union, 
that has not to deal with problems which come directly 
out of the condition of the laboring people in Asia and 
the east of Europe. There are happy people, who are 
shielded from discomfort and danger, who imagine that 
the fortunes of the majority who are below the level of 
comfortable prosperity is no concern of theirs. These also 
err, for in most direct ways the sheltered classes are de- 
pendent upon the fortunes of the unsheltered and those 
who are striving to better the conditions under which 
they labor. 
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WE should like to note the birthdays and anniver- 
saries of our ministers as they pass, but there are too 
many of them. The best we can do is to note the ex- 
traordinary events and relations, such as settlements of 
forty years in one parish, like that of Mr. Stewart, which 
will close during the present year in Lynn, Mass. There 
are not many ministers who have such a record. The 
tendency of late years has been to shorten the term of 
service; but we think that tendency has reached its 
limit, and that hereafter the ripe fruits of long experi- 
ence will be held in higher esteem. The restlessness of 
both parishes and preachers during the last few years 
has been in part due to a reaction from the effects of a 
fixed settlement for life, which are not yet forgotten. 
After indulgence in an excess of freedom all who have 
regard for the deep things of the spiritual life are learn- 
ing to prefer ripe wisdom and seasoned virtue to novelty 
and meteoric brilliancy. Probably Mr. Stewart’s last 
ten years with his parish have been twice as precious and 
fruitful as any of the previous decades of his ministry. 
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QUESTIONS constantly arise concerning the purity of 
the food and drink prepared for the people. The danger 
of adulteration lurks in artificial preparations. Whoever 
pays a fair price for the $taple products of the soil will 
commonly get his money’s worth. But discoveries in 
chemistry have put into the hands of manufacturers and 
dealers adulterants and preservatives which are often 
harmless, but sometimes are injurious. To preserve meat, 
milk, and other perishable articles some dealers inno- 
cently resort to these things, while others use them to 
deceive and cheat. All manufactured foodstuffs, like 
jellies, condiments, maple sugar, and olive oil are 
liable to adulteration with things not always injuri- 
ous, but used because a greater profit accrues to the 
manufacturer. In all second-rate drug stores substitu- 
tions are liable to be made which cheat the physician and 
his patient alike, because the medicines prescribed are 
not furnished. The remedy for adulteration of ev 
kind is the creation of a skilful and faithful board of 
health which will each month issue a bulletin giv- 
ing the names of manufacturers committing this 
crime against the people, with the articles examined 
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and the nature of the adulteration. Competition is so 
great that dealers will not persist in criminal practices of 
this kind when detection is probable. Publicity quickly 
spoils the trade of any one known to adulterate his wares, 
even with harmless ingredients. 
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AN orthodox contemporary says the ‘‘absentee God” 
has not been here since the Reformation. That is a 
curious misstatement, and shows entire unconsciousness 
of the distinction between an absentee God and an ever- 
present God, between the holy spirit that goes and comes 
and the spirit that is never absent. Some years ago the 
present writer was discussing the vicarious atonement 
with a Scotch Calvinist. He insisted that we needed a 
divine mediator to make us acquainted with God and to 
keep open a way of communication between God and his 
human children; but we protested, on the other hand, that, if 
God was our father, we did not need an intercessor, that, 
when we went to our father, we should consider it strange 
if we must have a third person to mediate between us. 
“Ah! but,’ said he, “suppose your father were dead.’’ 
Our reply was that we could not imagine God to be either 
dead or absent from the world he had made. But to him 
the relation between God the Father and himself was 
similar to that between himself and his earthly father who 
had died. As he could not get access to the latter without 
a medium (if he were a Spiritualist), so he could not get 
access to his Father in heaven without a mediator. Now 
this has been the doctrine persistently taught in the great 
majority of churches that have depended upon the re- 
vival method. Such a God is an absentee God. 
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SAVING souls is a proper object of effort now as it 
always has been, but in answer to the question, Saving 
souls from what? new answers must be given to make 
any revival of religion thorough-going and effective. If 
a revivalist should say, ‘‘We have come to save the souls 
of the people,” and in answer to the question, From what ? 
he should say, ‘‘From an eternal hell,’ the retort very 
commonly would be, ‘‘As there is no such place, we don’t 
need your services’’; that is to say, within the short life- 
time of the present generation the mission of the revi- 
valist has been entirely changed. His mission now is 
to save souls indeed, but to save them in this life and 
not another, from wrong-doing and not from the conse- 
quences of it, from devilish sins, but not from the do- 
minion of a personal devil. 


Religion and Irreligious People. 


There are intelligent men and women who really be- 
lieve that religion has no claims upon them, and that 
they are not in any way dependent upon it for consola- 
tion or comfort. They hold themselves in no way respon- 
sible for the support of it, and see no reason why life 
would not go on for them as comfortably and joyously 
as ever if religion in all its forms should pass out of the 
thoughts of men. 

These irreligious people are of all kinds. Some of them 
are cultivated and useful members of society, who in 
many ways contribute to its welfare. They are often 
devoted to art, music, to civic reform, and to whatever 
makes for good order, prosperity, and esthetic culture. 
Many also represent the other extreme of society, and - 
swell the ranks of the vicious whose influence is bad and 
whose conduct is opposed to good order and high ideals. 

What good does religion do these various classes? 
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Does it make any difference with their comfort or their 
conduct? The fact that they give no attention to relig- 
ion need not affect our answer in any particular. The 
condition is in this respect like that of all citizens in 
relation to anything that subserves the common good. 
One may care nothing whatever for art in any of its 
excellent forms, and yet may all his life receive from it 
good things of many kinds which he would miss if they 
were taken away. One may pay no attention to the 
laws of health, to sanitary engineering, to the proceed- 
ings of the board of health, or to any of the methods by 
which disease is combated and health conditions are pro- 
vided; but no one can live in a well-guarded community 
without receiving every day guidance and protection. 
The air he breathes, the water he drinks, the food that 
sustains him, his pleasure by day and his comfort by 
night, depend upon the provision made for him by those 
who have attended to the science of health and know the 
ways of warding off evils that threaten him. 

There is a large class of excellent men and women who 
are so far from admiring, loving, trusting, and giving rever- 
ence to the government under which they live that they 
contemn it, despise it, and openly say that they would 
prefer to live under some other form of administration; 
and yet they, perhaps more than any other class in the 
community, receive direct blessing from the government 
they condemn. ‘They have wealth, and the government 
protects it. They have children, and the government 
educates them, or at least protects them while they are 
educated. They have liberty to come and go as they 
choose. They may live in peace at home, protected al- 


‘ ways from violence, with all their rights guaranteed, or 


they may travel abroad, and in every land under heaven 
they will abide under the protection of the flag of their 
country, sheltered by it even when they disregard it. 

In such ways as these, and by even more subtle in- 
fluences, religion blesses, shelters, educates, and pro- 
tects the most irreligious men and women in the com- 
munity. It surrounds them with an atmosphere which 
they would greatly miss, were it suddenly removed. It 
creates for them companionship which is genial and help- 
ful. If all the goodness in the world which is the direct 
result of religious teaching and the exercise of religious 
principle were suddenly taken away from their compan- 
ions and from themselves, they would be astonished to 
find how dreary society had become. ‘There is no kind 
of menial service or helpful industry which does not owe 
something of its good quality, its steadfastness, and the 
fidelity of those who render it, to religious influences. 
Any kitchen may have its saint, any shop may have its 
hero, any counting-room may be the working-place of an 
incorruptible agent whose practice of the moral law grows 
out of his religious principle. 

We are unconscious of the presence of oxygen in the 
air we breathe; but if we reduce the amount of it in some 
small degree, although our senses fail to take account of 
the change, our sensitive vital organs feel the difference, 
and gradually become so weak that disease sets in with- 
out resistance. When the oxygen goes out. something 
else takes its place, and that something else is always less 
wholesome than oxygen. So, when religion goes out of a 
life or a community, something else takes its place; and 
who shall say that this substitute is or can be so good as 
the religion it displaces? Some say that the place is 
taken by art or literature or science, but that is to sug- 
gest a substitution that is not necessary, for in the well- 
trained mind and the good heart there is more room for 
these things when religion has prepared the mind to as- 
similate them and to put them to higher uses. These 
may remain when religion goes, but they gain nothing 
by the loss. Commonly they lose something of their 
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excellent quality because of it. We consider it no para- 
dox to say that, regarded as one of the unconscious in- 
fluences of life, religion blesses the irreligious who neg- 
lect it quite as much as it does the religious people who 
cherish it. 


The Religious Education Convention. 


Next Sunday evening the third convention of this 
vigorous organization will begin in Boston. The object 
of this society is a new one, and its methods are new. 
The end in view is as old as the religious education of the 
young. Haunted by the doubt whether in traditional 
ways, and by sectarian methods, the churches of America 
were doing all that the pressing needs of time require for 
the moral inspiration and spiritual enlightenment of the 
young, a large number of influential people were called 
together in the city of Chicago to consider all questions 
relating to religious education. It was admitted by rep- 
resentatives of many churches that new light and knowl- 
edge concerning not the Bible alone, but in regard to all 
things pertaining to the higher life of mankind, have, 
within the last fifty years, been made the common prop- 
erty of all scholars. 

Without contention and without dispensing with the 
usual means of reaching the young, the question was 
asked, ‘‘How can we adapt the old methods to the new 
ies 

Acting wisely, all sectarian lines were ignored. Those 
were called upon to give counsel who were evidently pre- 
pared to advise. The programme of the third conven- 
tion now before us gives ample proof of the sagacity and 
open-mindedness of those who have thus far had charge 
of the new movement. 


Intrusive Piety. 


It is worthy of reflection that the sphere of religion, or 
rather of religiosity, has changed its domain to such a 
degree that a considerable part of the work of the old 
preacher and pastor has fallen into what may be called 
innocuous desuetude. Formerly the pastor’s sphere, out- 
side as well as within his pulpit, was in some sense the 
harrying of the souls of his parishioners. He was bound 
to take frequent observation of their spiritual state, to 
probe motives, and inquire into hidden states of thought 
and feeling, both directly and by side issues. Much of 
the introspection of the troublesome New England con- 
science grew out of this constant spying on the soul’s 
operations, which eventuated at times, in extreme mor- 
bidity, insanity, and diseased imaginations, as in the 
case of the witch mania at Salem. 

The pastor was bound to pray for the recalcitrant and 
resistant members of the flock openly or in the privacy 
of the family, constituting himself a real shepherd by 
giving those prods and chastisements needful to keep 
his flock within the palings of the fold. Sensitive souls 
were sometimes frightened by these proceedings into 
nervous collapse or hardened in hypocrisy to escape the 
lashings they were sure to receive if they revealed their 
true sentiments. 

But much of all this is changed. The parson no longer 
calls names in prayer-meeting or frightens children in 
the family circle by holding them up to the wrath of 
God. Interference in this direct and outspoken fashion 
could not be tolerated. Now that the habit of pious 
duty-talk has fallen much into abeyance, there is less 
make-believe in religion than formerly. It is not on 
direct and blunt demand that religious experience, the 
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secrets of the soul, will flow out of the nature. Only in 
rare, high moments can the soul expand to sacred themes 
and confidences. The seed of religious growth and 
awakening is more often dropped by chance than by 
direct approach. The unintentional is sometimes more 
powerful than intent. A word is sometimes fitly spoken 
when its fitness is not appreciated by the speaker. We 
can take to ourselves what is largely given to all better 
than the morsel that is broken off and thrust into our 
mouth. 

The father confessor still has his rights and privileges 
in the Catholic Church, but a wise one is understood to 
rebuke the habit of frequent confession that runs too 
much on unimportant things and foolish babble. Relig- 
ion has retired to the sanctuary of the private breast. 
It has made a temple for itself in human hearts. Its 
true outpourings and personal confessions are in rare 
and holy moments. Its secrets are between itself and 
God. That the soul has moments of crying need for 
expression, for help against itself or aid to climb, is also 
profoundly true. But those moments come not with in- 
trusive prying or the fussy approaches of those who are 
doing duty work and speaking the cut-and-dried language 
of their sect. Something of the dignity and reticence of 
the true Catholic confession has passed into Protestant 
practice, and the pastor no longer goes about gathering 
religious gossip to magnify his own importance or to 
find subjects for rebuke and condemnation. Good man- 
ners and politeness have checked the old custom, and the 
belief that the soul is a curious bit of mechanism to be 
taken out and examined has been discredited. 

The good lay brothers and sisters who used to go about, 
especially in country places, to inquire into the religious 
condition of neighbors, and were seen approaching with 
dread, have also lost their vocation. They were kindly, 
well-disposed people, with a dash of self-righteousness in 
their composition, who found deep joy in impressing 
their sanctity on worldlings and backsliders. The 
neighbor’s conscience was a kind of fallow bit of ground 
good to break up and plant therein conviction, conver- 
sion, sanctification, reprobation, and all the other seeds 
of a godly progress. Much was said in those days about 
the impenitent wife or husband, and whether these mar- 
ried pairs could hope to meet in the abodes of bliss, — 
themes that now do not seem to disturb the world at 
large. Much talk, too, was expended on the ‘‘unpar- 
donable sin,” though what it was or is has never been 
defined, and also on the lost ten tribes of Israel, as if 
those ancient Jews were of more importance than the 
command to love mercy, do justly, and walk humbly 
with God. 

Those intrusive pietists who treated religion somewhat 
in the spirit of gossip, and who sometimes neglected 
home duties to admonish the neighbor, have sunk below 
the horizon. The changed attitude of faith has left but 
little room for these exercises. They have been rele- 
gated to the past when people were more in awe of the 
good parson and the lay apostle than they are to-day. 
There are survivals in the praying and singing bands who 
invade saloons and hold street gatherings, but these, in 
their aim and purpose, are radically different, and ap- 
proach their work in a new spirit. 

The piety that looks too closely into others’ failures, 
and does not scrutinize the beam in its own eye, is sus- 
pected by the multitude. It is by the life that men and 
women teach best. Even the poor are sensitive about 
having the secrets of their lives pried into, much more 
the secrets of their hearts. The modern pastor knows 
less about his people than the old-time pastor did, but 
it was the outward, not the inward life that fussy piety 
reached. There is less of formal religious talk in our 
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time, but true religion of the deep and abiding kind has 
gained thereby. If Tartuffe is not an impossible char- 
acter to-day, he is a comparatively rare one. Religion 
may still be made a cloak for evil proceedings and ques- 
tionable lives, but it is not so easy to hide the cloven 
foot under that particular garb as it once was. Religion 
is a sphere peculiarly subject to illusion, and the illusion 
of the intrusive pietist that he is doing some good in the 
world is not the worst, but may be one of the most dis- 
agreeable. 


American Unitarian Association, 


The Religious Education Association. 


All who are earnest in forwarding the cause of a broader 
and better interpretation of religion ought to be inter- 
ested in the significant movement in American life which 
takes the name of the Religious Education Association. 
This association is to hold its third annual convention 
in Boston next week, and the programme arranged by 
the co-operation of the national officers with the local 
committee is rich and varied. The printed volumes 
of the Proceedings of the Conventions in Chicago in 
1903 and Philadelphia in 1904 are treasures of informa- 
tion and inspiration. In the latter volume there are 
ninety-six noteworthy addresses, treating all sides of 
the difficult problem of religious education. 

The opening service of the Boston convention is to 
be held on the evening of Sunday, February 12, in the 
Old South Church, with Dr. Francis G. Peabody pre- 
siding. Monday is the social day, and the visiting mem- 
bers of the association will be welcomed in the morning 
at Wellesley College and in the afternoon at Harvard 
University. In the evening there will be an official 
reception at Faneuil Hall, under the chairmanship of 
Hon. John D. Long. The regular public sessions con- 
tinue through Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
under the presidency of Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall of 
the Union Theological Seminary. Among the speakers 
are President King of Oberlin, President Stanley Hall 
of Clark University, Bishop McDowell of the Methodist 
Church, Bishop Lawrence of the Episcopal Church, 
President Harris of Amherst, President Pritchett of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, President Tucker 
of Dartmouth, President Hyde of Bowdoin, President 
Harper of Chicago, President Faunce of Brown, Presi- 
dent McKenzie of the Hartford Theological School, 
Prof. Coe of North-western University, Prof. Nash of 
the Episcopal Theological School, Prof. DuBois of At- 
lanta, Dean Sanders of Yale Divinity School, Prof. 
Bowne of Boston University, Prof. Horr of Newton 
Theological Institution, Prof. Williston Walker of Yale, 
Bishop MeVicar of Rhode Island, Dr. Crothers of Cam- 
bridge, and many other leaders in the religious life of 
the nation. The programmes can be obtained from the 
secretary of the local committee, Rev. F. H. Means, 719 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 

To Unitarians co-operation with this Association 
affords an opportunity to rise for a moment out of the 
comparative isolation of our small pioneer body, and 
realize that the men who are standing for the larger 
ideals and the newer methods in the great Protestant 
communions are fighting there the same battles for 
freedom and reason and toleration in religion that our 
fathers had to fight. It is true that the great Protes- 
tant denominations have sometimes treated Unitarians 
as heretics, unworthy of the Christian name; but in this 
movement we take our place with our natural allies, 
For once the white flags of truce and amity float over 
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the old citadels of orthodoxy. We are enabled to dis- 
cover the vitality of the liberal forces in the great Prot- 
estant bodies, and gratefully to recognize the good which 
results from the religious teachings of men with whose 
theological opinions we are not always able to agree. 
It is surely one of the principles of our own faith to ac- 
knowledge and respect all manifestations of the relig- 
ious life wherever it is found. We should remember that 
after all the masses of our fellow-countrymen depend 
for their moral and religious instruction upon the Roman 
Catholic Church and the great Protestant bodies. If 
America depended only upon the outspokenly liberal 
denominations for the gospel, we should be perilously 
near to a pagan nation. Our attitude toward the evan- 
gelical churches ought never to be hostile, but always 
as sympathetic and co-operative as circumstances permit. 

Shall we not agree that uniformity of belief and prac- 
tice is both impossible and undesirable, that diversity 
is inevitable and welcome? Do we not need in our Chris- 
tianity a due admixture of formalism and idealism, of 
traditionalism and vision, one law, but many manifes- 
tations, one power, but a multiplicity of signs? May 
we not cherish the reasonable hope that, with little or 
no diminution in the number of the sects, we may come 
into an ever-larger sympathy, each cultivating his own 
garden with assiduous care, but each rejoicing in the 
other flowers and fruit, not always harping on the weeds, 
taking down all the fences, but allowing the ancient land- 
marks to remain, loyal to our own traditions, reverent 
of the traditions and usages that others cherish with 
glowing heart ? 


“Remember, gentlemen, ... 
It matters not how wide soever we may stand removed 
In rank or wealth or might, if but our hearts 
Are all attuned to one clear harmony. 
It matters little how we be disjoined 
In outward strategy, if but our souls 
Are urged by one great motive to one end.” 


SAMUEL A. ELto’. 


Current Copics. 


CONSIDERATION of what is regarded as an important 
issue of the day in American politics was begun in Con- 
gress at the beginning of the week, when the House of 
Representatives took up the discussion of the Townsend- 
Esch Bill to empower the federal government to deal 
with the evil of discrimination in freight rates. This 
measure, which follows the main lines of the Hepburn 
Bill, was accepted as the party measure by the Republican 
House caucus last week. It provides that an interstate 


commerce commission, on complaint and after investi-. 


gation, shall decide upon the reasonableness of a freight 
rate, and shall issue a decree determining a ‘‘reasona- 
ble” rate, in ease the one in force shall appear to be ex- 
orbitant or unreasonable. This decree is to become 
effective in thirty days. Provision is made for an appeal 
from the decision to a court of transportation. The in- 
dications were that the House would act promptly upon 
the bill, but there was a general impression that action in 
the Senate would be carried over to the next session. 
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A SIGNIFICANT contribution to the agitation for a 
remedy against the discriminating power of railroads in 
their relation to shippers was furnished on last Friday 
by a report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


which found that the Atchison, pape & Santa Fé 


Railroad Company and the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
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pany had been guilty of ‘‘flagrant, wilful, and continuous 
violation” of the Elkins Law, which prohibits the grant- 
ing of rebates during the past five years. The findings of 
the commission attracted general attention, partly be- 
cause of the fact that Mr. Paul Morton, Secretary of the 
Navy, was one of the controlling officials of the Santa Fé 
and prominently associated with the Colorado Fuel, 
when the secret agreement was entered into between the 
two corporations, whereby the railroad granted to the 
coal company a secret rebate of $1.10 over other coal 
shippers, thus placing its competitors at a serious disad- 


vantage. 
od 


AN earnest plea on the ground of humane considera- 
tions was made by, Secretary Taft to the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, on last Thursday, urging the 
Committee to press upon Congress the passage in the 
present session of the pending Philippine tariff bill, 
which provides for a material reduction of the tariff 
rates on the importation of sugar and tobacco into this 
country from the Philippines. The Secretary of War 
points out that there is no more reason for a tariff against 
the Philippines than against Hawaii or Porto Rico or 
any of the territories. Mr. Taft argues that the exporta- 
tion of the two great staples of the archipelago has 
diminished to a great extent as a result of the loss of the 
Spanish, Japanese, and Australian markets to the Filipino 
producers, and informs the House Committee that a seri- 
ous condition is developing in the finances of the Philip- 
pines because of the tariff barriers imposed upon the 
export trade of the islands with the United States. 
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A REMARKABLE result in scientific sanitation is recorded 
in the report of the chief surgeon of General Oku’s army 
in the field, who announces that in the entire army since 
it landed in Louisa Bay on May 6, 1904, out of a total of 
24,642 cases of disease there have been only 40 deaths. 
Of the 5,609 patients who were sent to Japan not a life 
was lost. Of the remainder 18,678 have recovered and 
are on active duty. So perfect were the sanitary con- 
ditions in the camps that there were only 193 cases of 
typhoid fever, three of which resulted in death, and 340 
of dysentery, of which four were lost. Beri-beri was the 
scourge of the army, the patients from this disease num- 
bering 5,070. In surgery, the achievements of the 
Japanese hospital corps were equally creditable. De- 
spite weather conditions, which invariably have a serious 
effect upon the wounded in the field, only 16 per cent. of 
the wounded in General Oku’s army died. 


st 


PROMISES of reforms to bring about an amelioration in 
the condition of the working classes in Russia were made 
by the czar on Wednesday of last week in an address 
to thirty-four workingmen, representing eleven trades 
assemblies in St. Petersburg. In discussing the incident 
of January 22 in St. Petersburg, where hundreds of work- 
men were killed in the neighborhood of the Winter 
Palace, to which they were going with the intention of 
delivering a petition to Nicholas II. personally, the czar 
said: ‘‘Strikes and disgraceful demonstrations led the 
crowds to disorders, which obliged and always will oblige, 
the authorities to call out troops. As the result, inno- 
cent people were victims. I know the lot of the work- 
man is not easy. .. . But to come to me as a rebellious 
mob in order to declare their wants is a crime. In my 
solicitude for the working classes, I will take measures 
which will assure that everything possible will be done to 
improve their lot and secure an investigation of their 
demands through legal channels.”’ 
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WHILE in Russia proper tranquillity has been almost 
completely restored, the agitation in Russian Poland con- 
tinues without apparent abatement. The industrial char- 
acter of the demonstrations is merging into a nationalist 
movement. Martial law has been declared in the govern- 
ments of Warsaw, Kalisc, Radom, Suvalki, Siedlec, and 
Lodz. A characteristic incident of the situation was the 
expulsion on last Saturday of 280 pupils from the Warsaw 
Gymnasia, which disciplinary measure has the effect of 
excluding them from all government schools within the 
empire. The boys had petitioned the director of the 
Gymnasia for the introduction of the Polish language in 
the schools. The petition was drawn up at a great 
public gathering, and the pleas of the youthful orators 
were greeted with enthusiastic applause by their elders. 


a 


Ir is announced on official authority in London that 
the British foreign office is taking an active interest in 
the situation in Macedonia and the vilayet of Adrianople, 
and that its investigations have convinced it that the 
scheme of reforms applied by the Turkish government in 
the disaffected territory is a complete failure. Mr. Bal- 
four is impressed with the danger of a clash between Tur- 
key and Bulgaria in the spring, as a result of the con- 
tinuance of the reign of terror in Macedonia, and is pre- 
paring a comprehensive scheme of reform involving the 
appointment of a Christian governor-general who shall 
be responsible to the powers for submission before Parlia- 
ment at an early date. The peril of complications in the 
Near East in the spring is indicated by the military ac- 
tivities of Turkey and Bulgaria, both of which countries 
are making heavy expenditures on re-armament. 


Brevities. 


Alas for our friends in Florida whose hopes have been 
blighted by a killing frost! 


One may have a hard head and a soft heart. The 
worst possible combination is that of a soft head and a 
hard heart. 


In Liverpool and in London there are aspects of vice, 
which everybody seems to take for granted, which ap- 
pear in no American city, however wicked. 


A great noise is made in England and America over 
the publication of a fragment of a novel written by 
Disraeli, of which Gladstone is said to be the hero. 


Before social life was broken up in town and country, 
children learned many things from other children a little 
older than themselves, which now they do not learn from 
books or from anybody else. 


In some English cities one of the most shocking sights 
to an American is the coming and going in the gin shops 
of bedraggled women, such as we never see anywhere 
in any respectable street in this country. 


Mr. Chadwick’s touching poem on the death of a child 
is commonly supposed to relate to an experience of his 
own. The baby who died was not his own, but the child 
of a dear friend, for whom he wrote these comforting 
words. 


In a few weeks the markets will be filled with fresh 
maple sugar, of which the greater portion came from 
the cane fields of the South. It is wholesome, but it 
isn’t maple sugar. One might make a parable of this 
fact with many applications. 
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We asked an orthodox chaplain during war time what 
he did with men mortally wounded when he could not 
wait for the processes of repentance and conversion which 
he would think essential at home. ‘‘Oh,” he said, ‘‘we 
have to do things differently down here.”’ 


Soon after he was well established in Boston, James 
Freeman Clarke, after too intense activity, found him- 
self weary and obliged to rest. His friend Dr. Jackson, 
meeting him on Boston Common one day, advised him 
to mend his ways. ‘‘For,’’ said he, ‘‘don’t you know 
that you cannot afford to lose your health? If you do 
nothing more than to go on working steadily where you 
are, your influence will double every ten years as long as 
you live.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Mr. Chadwick’s Hymn. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Allow me to express my thanks to Mr. Snyder for his 
defence for ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” ‘‘as the fit tune’”’ for Mr. 
Chadwick’s beautiful hymn. I heartily join with him, 
and hope the tune will never be changed. With all due 
respect to Mr. Spaulding for his classical taste in music, 
to change the tune for that dear old hymn would be 
sacrilege even worse than hearing ‘‘Nearer to Thee” sung 
to the tune of ‘‘Robin Adair.”’ 

A UNITARIAN WOMAN. 


Why was John Chadwick Neglected? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I have read with the greatest interest the tender and 
truthful tributes in memory of our dear John Chadwick, 
given by his brother ministers at a recent meeting of 
the Ministerial Union in Boston. A similar meeting was 
held by the liberal ministers of New York. Nothing 
would have been more prized by him than these tributes 
of his brethren in the ministry. ? 

After reading these just and fraternal characterizations, 
in which there is not a word of overpraise, I am led to 
ask a question which has puzzled me a good deal: Why 
was John Chadwick neglectéd ? 

I do not mean neglected by his ministerial brethren, 
or by the public press, or by his church, or by publishers, 
or by readers,—for he was sought and honored by all of 
these,—but by the universities. Here was a man who 
for forty years was minister and pastor of the same 
church in the greatest of American cities; who week 
after week and year after year fed his people with ser- 
mons every one of which was worthy of print; who was 
a marvel of literary industry and power; who was not 
surpassed and scarcely equalled by any literary critic of 
his country in the best qualities of a literary appraiser; 
who was one of the sweetest singers of the liberal faith; 
who had made notable contributions to biography; as a 
theologian, had early taken a leading place in helping to 
adjust religious ideas to the new thought and sentiment 
of our day; and who had popularized the latest results 
of Biblical criticism. His combined services in these 
directions made him worthy of the most distinguished 
honors which the most distinguished universities could 
have conferred. Some such institution might have at- 
tracted merited attention to its standard of excellence 
by making him a doctor of letters. But the wonder is 
that he was not fifteen or twenty years ago, or certainly 
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after thirty years of such service, honored with the title 
of doctor of divinity. 

To be sure, John Chadwick did not need an honorary 
degree to boost him in his profession. He gained his 
eminent position without it. It may be said, too, that 
doctors of divinity are as thick as blackberries in these 
days, and, seeing how freely the title is conferred, there 
is some distinction in the absence of the brand. But, if 
the real significance of this degree is to be recovered and 
preserved, it is to be done by conferring it upon those 
who will give some validity to the title. Any one of our 
great universities might have honored itself by saying 
to the world, ‘‘Here is a man who has magnified his 
profession, a workman not to be ashamed.” 

We may be thankful that Mr. Chadwick’s merits and 
services were appreciated by his brethren in the minis- 
try, by the splendid men and women who stood by him 
in his church these forty years, by the public press, by 
lovers of poetry and the well of English undefiled; but 
is it not passing strange that he was neglected by the 
very institutions which are supposed to be the guardians 
of culture and professional honor, the universities of the 
land ? SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


For the Christian Register. 
Peace. 


BY LOUISE T. H. POPE. 


Grant us thy peace, the while we lift our hands 

To shut from sight the sad and baneful woe. 

Thy peace we ask. War’s fires before us glow. 

And yet, ye who obey the Christ’s commands, 

Did sheathéd sword e’er loose the captive’s bands? 
Seek peace, but still on Mercy’s errands go, 

Though Mercy leads where turbid waters flow, 

Where want and crime claim souls in their low lands. 
Rise up, brave heart! ’tis thine to till that soil, 

Fight down the foul, weed out the thing abhorred. 
Peace comes to life but after earnest toil,— 

Toil, yea, and strife. God of our battles, Lord, 

The world’s peace is its own, and thine the moil. 
Grant us thy peace; give strength to wield thy sword. 


The Real Caliban. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


When Robert Browning projected himself into the 
mental interior of Shakespeare’s monster, and caused 
him to utter the dramatic monologue called by his name, 
was it really the Caliban of ‘‘The Tempest”? who speaks 
his mind, or was it a creation of Browning’s own, bear- 
ing no resemblance to his prototype except in outward 
form and circumstances? The poem is a masterpiece, 
but on laying it down we are reminded of the speech of 
Bentley to Pope, after reading that poet’s translation of 
the Iliad, ‘“‘It is a very pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but it 
is not Homer.”’ Browning’s Caliban is a wonderful piece 
of work, but it is not the real Caliban, nor is it in any 
degree akin to him, and except for his environment, and 
the dramatis persone of the poem, might as well be called 
by any other name. 

Shakespeare’s creature is remote and unhuman, as 
Ariel in his way is also unhuman. He has no spiritual 
possibilities, though he is not devoid of intelligence. 
He is instinctively brutish and malignant, as Ariel is 
delicate and ethereal, because they are each created of 
that quality, and neither of them will ever be anything 
else. Caliban nearly always speaks in rhythmic form, 
and is"not unsusceptible to the beauteous. sights and 
sounds of the enchanted island which is his home. The 
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contrast between his witch-like nature and the very 
human vulgarity of his new acquaintances is shown 
where Stephano exclaims in affright at the sound of the 
invisible Ariel’s pipe and tabor, and Caliban seeks to 
reassure him. 


‘Be not afeard’’ [says the monster]: ‘‘the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes voices 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again.’’ 


‘This will prove a brave kingdom to me,” is all that 
Stephano replies to this, ‘‘where I can get my music for 
nothing.” 

Can anything be more universally human than this 
sentiment, with which, it may be observed, Caliban has 
nothing in common? 

Schlegel saw his real quality, when he wrote: ‘‘Caliban 
is malicious, cowardly, false, and base in his inclinations, 
and yet he is essentially different from the vulgar knaves 
of a civilized world... . He is rude, but not vulgar. He 
never falls into the prosaical and low familiarity of his 
drunken associates, for he is a poetical being in his way. 
... The whole delineation of this monster is incon- 
ceivably consistent and profound, and notwithstanding 
its hatefulness by no means hurtful to our feelings, as 
the honor of human nature is left untouched.” 

Browning’s Caliban, on the contrary, touches the 
honor of human nature at every point. Mr. Huxley is 
quoted as saying that he is a truly scientific representa- 
tion of the development of religious ideas in primitive 
man, and the study of the poem, which has been justly 
called the finest piece of grotesque art in the language 
in connection with even a superficial knowledge of com- 
parative religions and their growth, fully bears out the 
statement of the great scientist. There is also a more 
profound reason than this criticism for recognizing the 
humanity of Browning’s creation, which also serves as a 
test to prove the essential difference between the modern 
Caliban and the real one. We take the last as a spec- 
tacle, an artistic conception, a being who only touches 
our imagination, and that not very deeply because he is 
not attractive. But Browning’s monster concerns us 
profoundly. His thoughts, alas! are too often our own 
thoughts, and his ways more closely resemble ours than 
we like to think. With him we have everything to do, 
as we carry his mark with us in our daily life, for he it is 
who is our legitimate ancestor on the lower side of the 
house and from whom we inherit much of which we are 
seeking to rid ourselves, Sir Leslie Stephen, with his 
customary wisdom, says of him :— 

‘‘Caliban embodies the first dim stirrings of the semi- 


brutal creature, whose crude anthropomorphism yet 


suggests that he is becoming vaguely alive to specula- 
tions which will grow into higher forms of creed.’’ Cali- 
ban, however, is so concrete a personage that he can be 
presented as dramatically as his original without the 
help of dialectical disquisition. Bishop Blougram, who 
is nearly at the other end of the scale, represents the 
difficulty, for even the cultured intellect, of quite shaking 
off the Caliban creed. 

With creeds, with speculations, with dim stirrings, the 
real Caliban has no part. With a strange unhuman 
instinct he knows himself for what he is, and has no 
desires except those for the freedom he enjoyed before 
Prospero came. ‘‘Burn Prospero’s books,’’ he implores 
the drunken Stephano, ‘‘and he is but a sot, as I am.” 
His last word is to call himself a thrice double ass, but 
this self-knowledge carries with it no seed of progress. 
It is not religious, nor. yet the philosophical ‘‘know thy- 
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self”? of the Greek divinity which reached to the root of 
spiritual things. 

If Browning’s Caliban had known himself, he would 
not have made his God in his own likeness, but have 
arisen from the mud and his fear of Setebos at the same 
time. The real Caliban neither fears nor worships the 
unknown, only submits to a power which can pinch 
him black and blue if he is disobedient. The human 
monster does both, in a passion of blind ignorance, 
indeed, but in a way which wisdom and love can purify 
into higherforms. Of love the real Caliban is as incapable 
as Ariel confesses himself to be, but, though it is an al- 
most unknown quantity in the modern creature, the 
capacity for love, for admiration, for joy and grief, is 
intimated by his dim recognition of those qualities in 
others. One of his final words is that he loveth Setebos, 
which, though not true, is yet an indication that he knows 
that love is a thing to be given and desired. 

Another profound difference in kind between the two 
Calibans is their idea of work, of service. The real one 
revolts at the idea, and it is according to his nature that 
he does so. It does him no good, but makes him a poor 
slave. If he had a spark of humanity in him, work of 
some sort would be a necessity of his life, and service, 
even though dimly seen and revolted against, would 
be his salvation. As it is, we are glad when he comes in 
for his share of the divine forgiveness in the play, and 
he is left to his roots and berries in idle freedom. Brown- 
ing’s Caliban tastes ‘‘no finer good i’ the world”’ 


“Than trying what to do with wit and strength. 
’Falls to make something: ’piled yon pile of turfs, 
And squared and stuck there squares of soft white chalk, 
And with a fish-tooth scratched a moon on each, 
And set up endwise certain spikes of tree, 
And crowned the whole with a sloth’s skull a-top. 


No use at all i’ the work, for work’s sole sake; ~ 
Shall some day knock it down again: so He.” 


Any one who has watched children at their plays 
when unhampered by the petty interferences and in- 
genious devices to stifle originality devised by modern 
educators, who are too often nature’s hinderers instead 
of helpers, knows the patience with which they will 
build from blocks or sticks or stones structures that can 
be knocked down without a pang, when they have served 
their turn. It is the spirit which builds them that is 
of value, not the thing done. 

From all such deeds the real Caliban is removed by 
an impassable gulf. The road is straight that leads from 
the useless turf and stone building in the poem, orna- 
mented by etched moons and crowned with a skull, to 
the Parthenon, the Venus of Milo, the Dresden Madonna, 
the Choral Symphony, and the plays of Shakespeare. 
There are many side tracks, but the straight road leads 
on past them all till it is lost in infinity. 

The real Caliban understands cramps and side-stitches, 
and will avoid them if possible, but of Setebos himself 
he thinks little, and of the mysterious Quiet over all, 
stronger than the demon power which directs the uni- 
verse, he is, and always will be, unconscious. The mon- 
ster of the poem worships and fears his demoniacal deity, 
as mankind for centuries has more or less worshipped and 
feared the devil, but in the depths of his soul he has 
erected an altar to that unknown God in the knowledge 
of whom standeth our eternal life, and whose service 
is perfect freedom. 

It is a long cry from the meditations of Caliban in the 
mud to the Sermon on the Mount, the thoughts of Plato, 
of Marcus Aurelius, of Thomas 4 Kempis, but that road 
is also traversible all the way, and, as we slowly and pain- 
fully follow it, Setebos with his hierarchy of devils grows 
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ever more and more dim and unreal, dragging with him 
who knows what doctrines, fears, observances, ceremo- 
nies, all tangled in our confused consciousness with our 
search after God who is a spirit, and whose ga is in 
spirit and in truth. 

Browning would not or could not portray an in- 
dividuality which was not capable of good or evil. One 
interested him quite as deeply as the other; but for a 
motiveless being, who thought little and said less, he had 
no use among his dramatis persone. Hence his Caliban 
is a wonderful and appalling creature, very real and vital, 
but the name is a misnomer, and does not fit the char- 
acter. The real Caliban exists only in the enchanted 
pages of that master of all magicians, who gave us the 
play of ‘‘The Tempest.” 


Boston, Mass. 


From Palermo. 


This ancient city has had three great days in a single 
week. Two were days ecclesiastical. The third pertained 
to the state. Palermo, or Panormus, is one of the 
oldest seats of the Christian Church. If we may trust, 
an infallible pontifical authority, she established her first 
bishop here during the first century of our era. His 
name was Philip; but whether the Philip of the Gospel or 
another is not clear. At any rate, he had finished his 
course before A.D. 125, when Theodore first came to 
pick up the crook his dead hand had dropped. Ever 
since that early dawn of ‘‘the faith once delivered” the 
long line of bishops and archbishops has been practically 
unbroken. The last archbishop of Palermo died last 
August. His body now lies, awaiting further orders, 
in the subterranean corridors of the Capuchin con- 
vent, where hundreds and thousands of the mummified 
rich, in their coffins and out of their coffins, lie, a grue- 
some multitude, around him. For five months Sicily has 
been without its primate. Palermo being the capital 
city of the most beautiful island of the Mediterranean, its 
archbishop ranks as ‘“‘Sicilia Primas.’’ But now ‘‘the 
exalted wisdom of the Vicar of Jesus Christ has given the 
Palermitans a man illustrious, sound, illuminated, with 
a warm heart, filled with charity, justice, and vigilance,” 
a ‘“‘new man exactly adapted to us.’”’ So says a local 
paper. So believe the well-satisfied people. To welcome 
him with enthusiasm and loud acclaim brought the first 
of the great days to the city. 

We heard that the streets were gay with flags, that 
preparations for illuminating the exterior of the cathedral 
were completed, that something was at hand, we knew 
not what. But we went forth for to see. Going up the 
long Corso Emanuele, we found the sidewalks dense 
with people, the window balconies filled up to fourth and 
fifth stories on either side the way, and at length had to 
enter a tram to get on to the cathedral. Arriving there, 
we found the gates to the considerable square in front of 
it closed, and the street lined witha double row of policemen. 

Boldly approaching the chief of these, we asked if 
we could be allowed to enter. By no manner of means! 
So, abandoning all hope, we entered a little open space 
not as yet crowded, intending, with resignation, to look 
on from afar. Soon a well-dressed man seemed inter- 
ested when from our language he discovered that we 
were English. He bowed politely. Would we like to 
witness the welcome to his Excellency? the honors 
Palermo was about to confer upon its new Cardinal 
Archbishop? Yes, we should very much. But there is 
no chance. We tried to get through the line of the police, 
but in vain. ‘I can get you in, come with me.’’ Tak- 
ing us across the street, and saying something to one in 
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authority, he soon had us within the guarded precincts. 
Then suddenly, ‘‘Would we like, there was plenty of 
time, to go into the archepiscopal palace?” It would 
be a great pleasure. So, passing liveried officials, we 
were soon going through’the vast halls, and the rooms 
not so vast, in which the Primate was so soon to find his 
home. We were shown pictures, precious rings, jewels, 
the ‘bedroom, and the bed on which to-night he would 
sleep, also the library. It was evident that an arch- 
bishop has no great need of many books, but such as 
there were well bound. While we were thus exploring, all 
the bells began a tremendous clang and roar. He had 
arrived! He would soon be here; ‘‘in a moment,’”’ said 
our attentive, providential friend. But it was quite 
two hours into which that moment stretched. All the 
workingmen of Palermo, in their ordinary working-day 
clothes, but carrying banners of many colors, were pre- 
ceding him on his way from the station to the cathedral. 
On and on they came, quietly, without haste, without 
rest, until we wondered if their long line would ever end. 
We had been placed in a window of the archepiscopal 
palace, that we might have the best possible view. But 
suddenly it dawned upon a stout ecclesiastic that it 
might not be the proper thing for a lady to be seen in the 
window of an abode sacred to the male sex. Very 
politely, but firmly, he said, ‘‘It is impossible, Signora.”’ 
To avoid the possibility of a scandal, of course we left, but 
not without a protest from our faithful guardian and guide. 
He could persuade the police, but not the priest. From 
the palace he took us into the cathedral, which we found 
full of the shipbuilders, the laboring men in all their 
fraternities, standing, with banners furled, closely packed 
from door to distant altar. It was something amazing, 
unique. Notsoin England. Archbishops there of either 
the Anglican or the Roman Church have no such ovations 
from ‘‘the common people,”’ rather from the nobility and 
gentry. The poor man there, the day laborer, cannot afford 
“to dress well enough to go to church,” especially at 
times of stich high rejoicing. When the Cardinal Arch- 
bishep of Westminster was enthroned, I noticed work- 
ingmen in side niches, in high galleries, but not in the 
chief seats. Not the enormous majority of those present. 
But here dress does not count, at:least did not when 
Mons. D. Alessandro Lualdi received this enthusiastic 
welcome to Palermo. It was a touching?) sight,—the 
interior of the cathedral that day,—the fentire floor 
filled with artisans, men who earn their living, and a 
scanty one as a rule, by their dailylabor, and all so orderly, 
self-respecting, brothers of Christ, and of the highest 
in his church. And their little boys of from five to fifteen! 
There they were standing on the costly inlaid altar rails, 
perched high on the top of confessional boxes, clinging 
to saints and angels, wherever they could find a place 
from which to see over the heads of their elders. Many 
of them were far from washed and combed for the oc- 
casion. ‘Their boots or shoes were white with dust or mud. 
Yet on costliest mosaic, in the niche of loveliest shrine, 
with arms or legs twined about sculptured seraph. No 
one rebuked them! One thought of ‘‘Suffer them, for- 
bid them not, of such is the kingdom.’ Into this midst, 
preceded by chanting choirs, with the great bells ring- 
ing pean overhead and organ triumphantly expressing 
the gladness of the throng, the really fine, noble looking 
archbishop came up the nave to his throne. Then our 
guardian, with many bows and hand-shakes, left us. He 
had been courteous to us for three hours. We had never 
seen him before. We have not seen him since. We do 
not know who or whence he was. 

Two days later this new archbishop was enthroned. 
Again the day was great. Bishops, not a few, wearing 
their mitres, canons, priests, religious orders of various 
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names and garbs, came to honor the occasion and assist 
in the long ceremonial. But what impressed me as re- 
markable at this function was the presence and participa- 
tion in it of clerics of the Orthodox Greek Church, In 
fact, mot far from Palermo there is an old Albanian 
community of Greek Christians whose members fraternize 
with the Romanists in their midst. On high occasions 
here Greek seminarists and priests join the heretical 
seceders from their faith to give volume, if not sanction, 
to the religious ceremonials. So likewise, when Unita- 
rianism attains its final ascendency, the scattered frag- 
ments of an older orthodoxy will be welcomed to swell the 
scenic impressiveness of its high occasions. To see their 
new archbishop enthroned, the cathedral once more was 
thronged. Again the poor in apparel were in evidence, 
but in their midst the well-dressed man of business or 
of a profession. ‘The rows of chairs on the floor were too 
close to each other to’ prevent any kneeling. But from 
10.30 to 1.30, attention did not flag as one splendid robe 
after another, each symbolical of something unknown 
to the outsider and heathen, was laid on the broad 
shoulders of Mons. Lualdi. He isa finely formed man, 
with a pleasant face, well rounded and colored. It says 
at once, ‘‘I am no ascetic.’’ It also says, ‘‘I am strong of 
will, quite capable of doing the work here given me 
without faltering or misgiving.’’ One who has known him 
at Rome tells me, ‘‘He is a very decent man, but ambi- 
tious.”” His ambition, if it be to keep and tend the 
sheep here given him,—the poor, the laborers, the lowly, 
those whom worldly ambition fleeces as best it can, such 
people, though not so degraded, as those Gen. Booth is - 
ambitious to keep from perdition in other lands,—will 
bring the blessing these Palermitans seem to expect, and 
the only one a decent man’s ambition would care to con- 
fer. The best thing to be said, perhaps, for this new man 
is that his face, though younger, is not unlike that of the 
pope who has appointed him, and that he has some- 
thing of the pope’s more free and democratic spirit. 
The third great day came to us here when the body 
of Francesco Crispi, who died at Naples in 1893, was 
brought from the vast corridors of the dead beneath the 
Capuchin convent, where it has lain in its magnificent 
sarcophagus of black marble, with solid silver emblazon- 
ments, to its final resting-place in the great church of 
San Domenico, the Pantheon of Palermo. This church is 
capable of accommodating 12,000 people. Twelve years 
ago, when Crispi died, his greatness and worth as a public 
man was, of course, well recognized, just as Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s now isin England, or as Disraeli’s was in days be- 
fore Chamberlain. But it was, in the sotls of people 
here, a type of greatness to be hated rather than ad- 
mired. Few men, perhaps, were more unpopular than 
he when the announcement of his death at Rome was 
made to the Italians. His involving his country in the 
war with Africa made his name odious to thousands 
upon thousands. ‘‘His death brought a sense of relief 
rather than of loss.” But now he is brought forth from 
the tomb, so long after his death, for the last judgment. 
On the whole, it is dispassionate, calm, and clear, com- 
prehensive also, if not diverse, No man is wholly this or 
that. Crispi is now seen on his many sides. He was 
conspirator, patriot, organizer. soldier, prisoner, fugi- 
tive, exile, prime minister. From all these sides he now 
has a hold upon the popular imagination. Rarely has 
one seen a vaster procession than that which preceded the 
draped and laurel-crowned car on which was borne his 
magnificent sarcophagus, on the morning of January 
12. Shops were closed. Sidewalks were dense with 
quietly behaved people. For two hours I stood as 
bands, playing funeral marches, headed schools, uni- 
versities, municipal organizations, foremost citizens, and 
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officers of State, led slowly onward to the final entomb- 
ment. The prince of Turin represented the king of 
Italy. Ministers and senators represented the honor 
his majesty’s government would bestow. When the 
black marble sarcophagus had disappeared into the place 
prepared for it beneath the white marble floor of the San 
Domenico, an exceedingly beautiful and imposing white 
marble monument, with the portrait bust of Crispi sur- 
mounting the botdly sculptured figures beneath, was un- 
veiled. And‘in the afternoon of the rare day a colossal 
bronze statue of the eminent statesman, by the fore- 
most of Italian artists, Marie |Rutelli, was unveiled in 
the most beautiful suburban¥parts of the city. The 
pose of this grand statue is at once natural and ma- 
jestic, nothing conventional, the man as he once 
stood in ordinary dress,—a statue, if that were needed, 
to make not the name of Crispi alone, but that of Marie 
Rutelli, immortal. San 


Collegiate Preaching. 


BY DR. DUREN J. H. WARD. 


The churches in general are not keeping pace with the 
age in doctrine. The churches are not keeping pace with 
the population in membership. The churches are not 
keeping up with the age in respect. The churches are 
not in step with the age in methods and means. 

Everywhere the age has tended to specialism. To 
’ command attention or to be in demand to-day, every one 
must do something well. Ministers do not do this, be- 
cause they ‘‘scatter,’’ or essay too many themes, and, as 
things are, they cannot help it. The field of religious 
and moral things is too large now for any man’s mastery. 
Under present methods and customs the ministers must 
assume to cover it, and hence their views are assumed 
to be superficial. It has come about that religion and 
ethics are full of uncertainties and mooted questions. 

Every minister preaches from fifty to one hundred 
times a year, and on many topics which he has read only 
as other people read. He has really studied very few 
of them. If ministers could treat, say, eight to a dozen 
themes a year instead of fifty to one hundred, and could 
give all their time and energy to these limited themes, 
they would be pursuing the method of the age. Thus 
each could work on his specialty, his forte, the field in 
which he is gifted; each could hope to know, as men of 
science know, and (like college men and other investi- 
gators) they would, as a profession, soon become dis- 
coverers of truth and the practical appliers of it to life. 

Thus each preacher would shortly become ‘‘a special- 
ist”’ (‘‘an authority’’) on some line; each would be sure 
of a much better hearing, because this is the way of the 
age, this is the expected practice; his utterances would 
again finally have the ring of confidence and command 
the deference that announcements from scientific re- 
search command; and, finally, these utterances would, in 
a few years, become a body of truth based on the pro- 
foundest research. 

Such a condition has more clearly arrived in that circle 
of churches which has reached the broader outlook. 
Some remedy is for them more urgent, and, fortunately, 
more possible. 

A first remedy lies in ‘‘Collegiate Preaching.” ‘‘Col- 
legiate Preaching”’ will provide the opportunity for spe- 
cializing among the ministers, and, at the same time, do 
for the churches what ‘‘University Extension” is doing 
for the people outside the university circles—only it will 
do it better. 

Since there must be meetings in every church every 
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Sunday, since every minister during the year preaches 
on five times too many themes, hence, to treat only a 
legitimate number, he must arrange with, say, four other 
ministers for mutual relief, mutual opportunity and help. 
Therefore, let each remain the minister of the church 
where he is now settled, and let him continue to perform 
its usual clerical and pastoral duties. Let each (months 
beforehand) work out, say, four themes, and at the be- 
ginning of the church year expound them to his own 
church during four Sundays. Let each then go for four 
weeks to one of the other four churches in the combine 
and expound the same four themes, studying them 
deeper and doing the work better. Let each continue 
to speak his special phase of truth and gospel, his best 
and profoundest message to each of the five churches. 

Half of the church year has thus been filled, and during 
it (and also long before) each minister has been thinking, 
investigating, reading about, and planning his next four 
themes. Each of the five then proceeds to preach these 
in similar way. Each minister has had what he never 
had before,—a chance to approach his best. He has 
grown deep in the line of his greatest ability and power, 
fertile and ingenious in methods of making clear and 
interesting the themes he handles. Each minister has 
grown in confidence, and, therefore, in capacity for in- 
spiring others. He has seen four new fields, has ex- 
perienced the enlarging influence of new circumstances, 
and has applied new experience to the broadening and 
testing of his messages. Each minister is thus becoming 
an investigator, and is learning at first hand the highest 
and truest road to those divine things which before he 
admired and proclaimed mostly from hearsay. 

Each church has heard of the higher things from sev- 
eral personalities. Each has had the very rare benefit of 
hearing a specialist every Sunday on a variety of phases 
of the great field of religious life. Each church may thus 
experience an advantage several times greater than it 
could from the prevailing custom. Each church and 
neighborhood will in time come to regard the Sunday 
meeting as a great opportunity, just as people look for- 
ward to the coming of any public speaker who is sup- 
posed to know his field (as far as knowledge has gone). 

The church in general will thus begin to redeem its 
lost prestige and will come to the front rank of human 
respect. It will open the way for the gradual rectifica- 
tion of its doctrines and the justification of its place as 
a social institution in the minds of that large thinking 
class who are now in doubt about it. 

The power of the church everywhere will thus in- 
crease, its influence will become irresistible within its 
realm, it will become a sole source and authority in that 
realm, and the every-day reading world will finally re- 
gard the indifference or sneers of those without it as little 
worthy of notice as they now do the views of a Dowie on 
medicine or a literal Biblicist on geology. 

This is far easier of accomplishment than university 
extension. It is made practicable to-day by the rela- 
tively short distances between churches, by the cheap 
and quick modes of travel, by the easy communications 
with home pastorate, by the abundance of books, by 
the great advantages everywhere for nature study and 
every sort of investigation, by the wondrous and helpful 
trend of general public opinion toward unifying enter- 
prises and combining forces in business and philanthropy, 
by the essential helpfulness of the method itself in culti- 
vating breadth of appreciation and sympathy, and by 
the uncurable tendency of the people to be expectant 
of new things and strong influences and to tire of the 
regular and the unchangeable. 

This latter tendency may be ever so regrettable, but 
it is an irremediable fact. Besides, in no other profession 
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is it so strongly felt as in the ministry. The teacher, 
professor, lawyer, physician, change audiences every 
year or oftener, while their audiences are at the same 
time compelled. In religion there is more liberty than 
in any other field. Every one must go to school, must 
have a physician, but he doesn’t have to go to church. 


Why not a Unitarian Evangelism? 


BY WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN. 


Periodically, the query is raised, Is the Unitarian 
body actually growing, or is it gradually dying? ‘To say 
thatit is more than holding its own and to cite a few added 
churches or missions here and there, or to say that it is 
accomplishing its mission in the liberalizing of other 
religious bodies— though it is absurd to claim this latter 
result for Unitarians alone or even in very large measure 
—does not answer the deeper question which lies back of 
this query. 

Of course, mere bigness argues nothing at all as to real 
spiritual quality or genuine moral progress. To build a 
large number of churches and bring into them by hook or 
crook a multitude of people is one thing; to thrill the 
heart of humanity with a new hope, to open before the 
seeking eyes of toil-worn men and women new and 
heartening vistas of possibility, is quite another thing. 
Apparently, the zeal of first-century Judaism for pros- 
elytes exceeded any effort made by either Jesus or his 
disciples. For Jesus declared that the scribes and Phari- 
sees “‘compassed sea and land”’ to secure one proselyte. 
He also declared that, when the game was landed, he 
proved “twofold more a child of hell’’ than themselves,— 
Surely, there is some excuse 
for the belief that the Christian Church has made rather 
libera’ use of this alleged practice of that ancient and 
sterile Judaism, and that it has not always trusted the 
slower method of Jesus. 

Real religion is missionary. It is that, fundamentally, 
elementally, in the nature of things. It is at least open 
to doubt whether a sectarian body can be missionary, 
for the spread of a sect is not necessarily the spread of 
religion. Organization is necessary. Indeed, the mis- 
sionary spirit will create organization adequate to its 
need. But no organization can create the missionary 
spirit. . 

The missionary problem has been changing, or men 
have been gaining a new point of view for it. It is not 
now, or will not be in the near future. Shall the Baptist 
or the Methodist or the Presbyterian or the Congregational 
or the Episcopal or the Roman Catholic or the Unita- 
rian church gain the ascendant in China or Japan, in 
India or Africa or America? That is not even a religious 
question. The question is growing more insistent, How 
shall the mass of men everywhere gain and know the joy 
and inspiration of a real religion? 

Probably no intelligent person thinks that any sort of 
pulpit proclamation of this or that doctrine or dogma 
which historic creeds contain is a preaching of the gospel. 


_ No one really believes that, if we could secure assent to 


any of these creeds, orthodox or liberal, we should have 
taken any real step toward Christianizing the world. 


Probably no Unitarian believes that we should be any - 


nearer solution of our religious problem if every church 
in the land were to adopt at once the five points of Uni- 
tarian faith. These phrases have as little potency to stir 
the life of the average man to anything higher as the 
stereotyped phrases of the ancient creeds. 

The trouble with our liberalism, with all its breadth 
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and nobility of sentiment, is that the whole social struct- 
ure gives tt the te. It is impossible to look out of one’s 
window and see in the things that men have fashioned 
the symbols of a divine Fatherhood or a human brother- 
hood or the leadership of Jesus. And whatever a trained 
imagination or an historic sense may see, or think it sees, 
in the complex of our civilization, it is evident that the 
multitude do not see in our material civilization the 
symbols of our alleged religious faith. And, until they 
de see these alleged truths of life reflected plainly in the 
facts of the world they know, it must continue to seem to 
them as if they were here 


“as on a darkling plain, 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 


Surely, no sensitive soul can be indifferent to that passion 
which has now and then taken possession of men and 
fairly transformed them into a power of persuasion and 
uplift for their fellows, as was so true of Jonathan 
Edwards, George Whitefield, Charles G. Finney, and 
Dwight I. Moody. But reflection must deepen the con- 
viction that in every such case material conditions were 
a most important factor. And it is no more true that 
the message of Edwards would be impotent to move 
men to-day than it is that no form of past evangelism is 
adequate to the present need. 

There appeared a few years ago an article under the 
title ““A New Evangelism.’’ In substance, it was 
pointed out that there is a wide-spread tendency toward 
what was called ‘‘“Mammonism,”’ and it was declared that 
some means should be taken to stem the tide in that 
direction and turn the current of life into a higher chan- 
nel. The definite proposition was that some of the lead- 
ing ministers of our great metropolitan churches go out, 
two by two, somewhat after the manner of the primitive 
apostles, and in all the large centres of population hold 
great mass-meetings, and, coming thus face to face with 
their fellow-countrymen, entirely apart from church 
auspices, appeal to them simply as men, and endeavor to 
win them away from this soul-destroying Mammonism, 
and inaugurate a vast civic revival, which would fittingly 
usher in the twentieth century and initiate for it a sub- 
limer service in the interests of manhood and womanhood 
than any preceding century had achieved. 

The facts which must have suggested that article might 
be stated in three or four propositions :— 

1. The dominating tendency of human life in this 
country is toward Mammonism. Far and wide public 
policy and private action are squarely based upon the 
idea that riches is the supreme good. This mammonism 
is simply eating out the heart of public virtue and private 
morality. Men are becoming mere dollar signs, on the 
one hand, and mere commercial commodities, on the 
other. They do not stand for manhood, for character, 
for capacity to uplift or inspire their fellows to higher 
ideals, but only for bank accounts, for the mere brute 
might that money gives. Our civilization is becoming 
one that revolves not around men, but around property. 
Its machinery moves not from the impulse of human 
happiness or toward the purpose of developing high 
qualities of character, but from the passion for riches 
and toward the goal of unbounded wealth. 

2. That tendency is one to inspire dread and despair in 
the heart of every sincere lover of men. There is in it not 
one promise or prophecy of better things. There is in 
it that which makes certain the brutalizing of character 
and the corruption of life at its fountain-head. It con- 
stitutes a menace to all for which the universe may 
reverently be supposed to exist, to all that the great 
historic movements of religion and civil liberty have 
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sought to conserve, to a condition of things in which, to 
quote the words of Channing, men shall “know no higher 
good than riches.” 

3. This growing tendency to the worship of wealth has 
not been checked at all by the ministrations and agencies 
of the Christian Church. It has come into existence 
under the very shadows of our church spires. It has 
grown up and flourished side by side with a religious 
activity upon which we have prided ourselves. Though 
the sun flashes its gleam of gold from a million crosses 
surmounting church and cathedral spire where in all 
these busy centres of population the symbol of the Christ- 
man is lifted proudly and high above the rushing tide of 
traffic and the hurrying feet of men, the things which 
are being thought or said or sung or planned or done 
beneath these vaulted roofs bear little relation to that 
which first made the cross a symbol of sacredness or to the 
checking of this world-embracing passion of mammonism. 

4. The time has come, therefore, when there is most 
urgent need that something be done. The time is ripe 
fora new evangel. It is time for a return to the methods 
of that historic movement out of which the Christian 
era was born, when men shall go out among the people, 
and face to face with them preach the good tidings of a 
purpose, an enthusiasm, and an inspiration which shall 
be able to transform life and make it worthy of the past 
and adequate for the future. That this may be done, let 
those men whose talents have won for them the highest 
places in the gift of the Church, whose minds have re- 
ceived the ripest training that our schools can give, 
whose lips have been anointed with the oil of eloquence, 
who are the giants of the American pulpit,—let these 
great preachers step down from their pulpits for a time, 
and go out through the length and breadth of the land 
and with persuasive words call a halt in this mad scramble 
for wealth, and turn the current of ambition and en- 
deavor toward that which makes for character, for hope, 
for brotherhood, for life. 

Perhaps this is an exaggeration of the picture which 
the writer of that article had in mind when he wrote. 
But he must be blind, indeed, who cannot see that ‘‘mam- 
monism”’ is a very serious and wide-spread menace,—a 
menace a thousand-fold more dangerous and disastrous 
to the millions of young men and young women in the 
lower ranks of the industrial army than to the hundreds 
who are its captains or its presumed beneficiaries. If it 
be true that our present civilization, in the very nature 
of things, makes the acquisition of wealth the open sesame 
to everything which the community and the state hold 
in highest honor, must it not follow that the great ma- 
jority of this vast stream of humanity all the while pour- 
ing upon the planet well think of wealth as the supreme 
good? Is not ‘“‘mammonism”’ the inevitable logic of this 
materialistic age? 

There is, it must be confessed, something deeply 
pathetic in the idea that the solution of this tremendously 
vital human problem depends upon the Christian min- 
istry,—something which recalls that tragic but pro- 
phetic departure from Nazareth of the son of Joseph and 
Mary to the potent, gracious, inspiring career which has 
shone with such radiance and warmth on these Chris- 
tian centuries. Surely, that was a new evangel,—perhaps 
called forth by some such vision of world-life and world- 
need as lies back of this twentieth-century summons to 
service. 

But, if there is to be a new evangel, must it not be 
more and deeper than some new manifestation of hypnotic 
or mesmeric power on the part of some preacher, more 
than the stirring of moving strains of music? Must not 
the herald of a new evangel be somewhat more than a new 
Savonarola denouncing the vices and corruptions of the 
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age, more than a Saint Francis attempting by a volun- 
tary poverty to reproduce the spirit and manner of Jesus, 
more than a Wesley or Whitefield or Moody? It is not 
that men need to be told new truth or old truth in a new 
way. Weare surfeited with lectures and literature. It 
is rather that men need a different sort of task, a different 
incentive to work or study or whatever it be. So long as 
we permit commercial interests to determine our ethical 
standards,—the ethical standards not of the exceptional 
man, but of the millions of unexceptional men,—we shall 
have no new evangel for any one. And while we may, 
with almost any message, touch a few of our fellows 
more fortunate than others, the multitude will continue 
to worship at the shrine that is set wp in the market-place. 

The work of liberalizing the Christian Church no 
longer needs a special body of ministers or churches: 
it is being done by the colleges and seminaries and jour- 
nals and literature of the day. Does not this fact leave 
the Unitarian body singularly free for the kind of mis- 
sionary work which the plainly seen conditions of modern 
materialism and the deepest needs of men and women 
alike demand? Is it not, by tradition and by its own 
faith, committed to such a task,—the task of creating, 
above all else, a passion for such an industrial life, such 
a national or social purpose, as shall make the daily em- 
ployments of men and women conscious expressions of 
their personal partnership in an ennobling national ex- 
istence rather than the mere struggle for bread or life- 
despoiling race for rewards which are bound to prove 
Dead Sea apples in their grasp? A multiplying multi- 
tude of men all over Christendom are accepting the 
philosophy of a materialism which at least seems to 
promise a better lot in life for this world. Is there not 
profoundest need that religion shall in no uncertain voice 
proclaim its dominion over the whole of life, that it shall 
demand not one day in seven and here and there a be- 
spired structure as its symbols, but every day and every 
structure the hands of man shall fashion, so that the 
truth of the old proverb, ‘‘Laborare est orare,’’ shall 
become a world-wide fact? Until the daily labor shall 
become the daily worship, the dream of Christ and the 
prophecy of every Christian church will remain only a 
dream. 

East Boston, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


No one who does not enjoy work can truly enjoy any- 
thing else.—President Raymond. 


ad 


Joy does not happen. It is the inevitable result of 
certain lines followed and laws obeyed, and so a matter 
of character.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


ad 


Make yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts. None of 
us yet know what fairy palaces we may build of beauti- 
ful thoughts, proof against all adversity, bright fancies, 
satisfied memories, noble histories, faithful sayings, 
treasure-houses of precious and restful thoughts, which 
care cannot disturb nor pain make gloomy, nor poverty 
take away from us,—houses built without hands for our 
souls to live in.— John Ruskin, 


ad 
A wise rule of life is to get all the good—ay, and all 


the happiness—we can out of life as it passes. Take the 
days as they come, and get as much work and as much 
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happiness out of them as we can. ‘The happier men are, 
the better he (God) is pleased. And happiness arises 
chiefly by catching its opportunities as they arise, not by 
forming ideal conditions under which alone we fancy 
that we can be happy.—W. Garrett Horder. 


Che Pulpit. 
The More Abundant Life. 


BY REV. A. P. RECCORD. 


I am come that they might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.—JouN x. 10. 


There have always been two ways of finding God. 
One is to reason from his manifestation in external nat- 
ure to the fact of his existence. This is a purely intel- 
lectual process. The other is to feel God’s presence in 
the soul, and so become assured of his existence. This 
is a spiritual process. Now, while the first way may 
satisfy the scholar, I believe that the second is the only 
way to satisfy the man of genuinely religious disposition. 
The man who reasons out the existence of God from his 
observations of external nature will always be sceptical 
as to the accuracy of his deductions. But the man who 
has felt the power of God in his own life and experience 
will never have any doubt as to his existence or his con- 
stant care over his children. 

There can be no better description of this process than 
that contained in the old phrase, ‘‘experiencing religion.”’ 
It means that faith has been tested by experience and 
found to work. It means that God, whom we have 
been vainly seeking with the intellect and crying, ‘‘We 
cannot find him,’”’ has at length availed himself of the 
door which we have opened and made his way into our 
lives and spoken to us in terms of personal experience. 

Now Jesus described this same process in another 
way. In one of the few passages in which he seeks to 
interpret his own mission, he says, ‘‘I have come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” 

Now what did Jesus mean by more abundant life? It 
is perfectly evident that he did not mean more physical 
life nor more intellectual life. Life, according to Jesus, 
meant the development of every power and faculty 
which a given organism possesses. With human beings 
it meant the development of all parts-of their threefold 
nature,—the physical, the mental, and the spiritual. 
And, as the physical and mental had been abundantly 
eared for before he came, he made it his special mission 
to develop those spiritual powers and faculties which 
distinguish a man from a brute. 

Furthermore, Jesus was the embodiment of his own 
ideal. He did not ask men to do what he was unwilling 
to do himself. No man could have stood the strain of 
those terrible years of his brief ministry who was not 
possessed of tremendous powers of physical endurance. 
No man could have steered such a straight course be- 
tween the snares and pitfalls laid by his enemies who 
was not mentally keen and alert. And no man could 
have preserved his courage and hope and faith who was 
not sustained by the consciousness of God’s presence and 
by a sense of communion and fellowship with him. 

Thus the ‘‘more abundant life’? which Jesus exempli- 
fied, and which he established as an ideal for us, is simply 
the complete life—the life that is in perfect harmony 
with its physical, mental, and spiritual environment. 


And the degree of life te which any one of us attains is 
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determined by the measure of its responsiveness. The 
greater the responsiveness, the more abundant the life. 
The whole process of evolution, from star-dust up to man, 
has been just such an attempt to develop greater re- 
sponsiveness on the part of the organism by imparting 
to it more life. And man simply takes up the burden 
of the ages when he cries,— 


‘Tis life of which our souls are scant, 
More life and fuller that we want.” 


Now, as men and women, you are endowed with higher 
powers and faculties than any other living creature. 
You are capable of responding to spiritual influences which 
make no impression whatsoever upon lower forms of 
life. Why is it that your horse or your dog makes no 
response to that spiritual environment which presses in 
upon both you and them? Simply because they have 
not been endowed with the capacity to respond. And 
how much better are you than your dog or your horse if, 
after having been endowed with this capacity to respond, 
you refuse to exercise it? As Tennyson said, ‘‘What, 
are men better than sheep or goats . . . if, knowing God, 
they lift not hands in prayer.” 

And yet this condition of spiritual apathy is one with 
which we are all familiar. A man who has failed to de- 
velop his powers of thought may be alive physically, but 
intellectually he is dying or already dead. In the same 
way a man may be dead spiritually,—wholly unrespon- 
sive to his spiritual environment at the very time that 
he is physically and intellectually very much alive. He 
lacks what Jesus regarded as the very essential of a 
complete manhood,—the conscious recognition of God 
as the source of all life and of all power and of all good- 
ness,—and the steadfast determination to live this life 
in accordance with his purposes and plans. 

Now this is the message of Jesus. He comes to us 
as an expert in the things of the spirit, and he tells us 
that the only permanently satisfactory life, the only life 
that is worthy of a child of God, is the life that is making 
the most and best use of those powers and faculties 
which make it distinctively human. It isa life that be- 
gins each day with the thought that it is to be lived in 
the presence of an almighty God, and that the greatest 
privilege which this world affords is the privilege of en- 
tering into conscious and intelligent co-operation with 
God in the great work of bringing in his kingdom here 
among men. 

Furthermore, this is the ideal of the Christian Church. 
The Church stands for that fact which is fundamental to 
all religion, that the complete life, the truly Christian 
life, is the life in which physical and mental development 
is crowned by a corresponding spiritual development. 
And yet think of the men in every Christian community, 
who are utterly indifferent to the Church and to the work 
it is trying to do! There are only two occasions in their 
lives when they seem to have any use for the Church 
or its ministry,—one is when they are married and the 
other is when they are carried to their graves. I have 
sometimes thought that, if I had dared to live my whole 
life without the ministrations of the Church, I should 
not desire a Christian burzal. 

I do not desire to discuss the problem of church at- 
tendance or church support, but I do want to say just 
one word to those who are not connected with any church. 
It is a principle of Kantian ethics that every man should 
so act that his action could be made a standard of uni- 
versal conduct. You have no moral right to do yourself 
what you would condemn your neighbor for doing. If 
it is right for you to stay at home on Sunday and to 
refuse to attend or to support religious worship, then it 
is right for every man, woman, and child in the com- 
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munity. And, if all followed your example, what would 
become of the Church? Would you care to be respon- 
sible for the result? How long would you care to live 
in a place in which there were no church spires pointing 
the way heavenward, no church bells to summon the 
people to religious worship, no Christian ministers or 
teachers to give moral and religious instruction to your 
boys and girls? Now what are you doing to prevent 
just this catastrophe? What are you doing to assist the 
Church in its effort to uplift the moral and religious life 
of this community? We call a man who is supported 
at public expense a pauper. What shall we call the man 
who accepts all the benefits which the Church confers 
upon the community and makes no return whatsoever? 

We hear a great deal to-day about the self-made man, 
the man who for all that he is and has is indebted only 
to himself. His possessions bring no weight of respon- 
sibility, no burden of obligation, no sense of indebted- 
ness to either God or man. Such an attitude rests upon 
an utterly false interpretation of human life. Let us 
suppose that a man has been successful in his business. 
Is that success due to his own unaided effort? or is it 
due to the skilful manipulation of material which he did 
not create, to the use of methods of business and systems 
of credit which he did not originate, and to the protec- 
tion of a government to which he, at best, makes only 
a paltry return? And here is another man who achieves 
success in life, as the world counts success. Is that suc- 
cess due to his unaided effort? or does two-thirds of it 
rest upon a foundation which is outside himself? And, 
if so, is nothing due to these silent partners in his enter- 
prise? Does he owe nothing to God who delegated to 
him every power and faculty which he possesses, or to 
human society, which affords him the field for the exer- 
cise of those powers? A serious attempt to answer such 
questions as these affords a striking commentary upon 
the prevailing indifference to worship and neglect of the 
rights of our fellow-men. 

If there is any man here who is resting complacently 
in the thought of his own self-sufficiency, let me remind 
him of the old truth that no man is sufficient unto him- 
self. You may boast of your independence as much as 
you like, but no such boasting can ever obliterate the 
fact of human dependence. It is always easy sailing 
over smooth seas, with a fair wind and sunny skies. But 
there will come a time when you are brought face to face 
with some great crisis,—the decline of health, the loss of 
property, the death of a friend,—and then you will realize 
your dependence upon a power that is not yourself and 
upon a strength that is not your own. And I ask, where 
will you turn for strength in your hour of trial if you have 
not accustomed yourself to walk with God in your days 
of prosperity? In what language are you going to call 
upon him if you have never accustomed yourself to talk 
with him and to make known your aspirations and your 
needs? 

Oh, how I wish I could make you realize how unself- 
ishly the Church yearns to assist you in your search for 
God and to prepare you for just such crises as these! It 
yearns to so open your spiritual vision that you may 
become conscious of that great world of spiritual reality 
which is all around us, and which is just as real as the 
world of physical force. And then you will see for your- 
selves what we preachers are all the time trying to tell 
you, that the life that is of the highest order and finest 
quality, the life which, as Jesus would say, is ‘‘more 
abundant,” is the life that is most keenly aware of this 
spiritual environment, most sensitive to its every in- 
fluence, and most completely responsive to its demands. 

And so the question which I would have you ask 
yourselves is this, Are you really alive? Is the life that 
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you are living such a life as we have a right to expect 
from those who address God as their Father and call 
themselves his children? And, if not, will you not make 
some slight response, no matter how feeble, to this call 
to the higher life? Will you not make one more earnest 
attempt to put yourselves into right relations with God 
and with your fellow-men? And then, by the working 
of that simple law, that power increases through exer- 
cise, you will find your life becoming broader and deeper 
and more abundant. There will come into it an im- 
pulse to worship and a capacity for service which will | 
mean much for you, much for the Church, much for that 
kingdom of righteousness and peace and joy which it is 
trying to establish. 

And so my deepest hope and my most earnest prayer 
is that you may be given the inclination and the power 
to enter into this experience, and so to share the blessings 
which God has prepared for those who love him and seek 
to do his will. Then you will realize, as did the great 
apostle so many years ago, that neither death nor life 
nor things present nor things to come can separate you 
from the love of God as revealed through Jesus Christ. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


In that part of the youthful year wherein 
The sun his locks beneath Aquarius tempers, 
And now the nights draw near to half the day, 
What time the hoar-frost copies on the ground 
The outward semblance of her sister white, 
But little lasts the temper of her fen, 
The husbandman, whose forage faileth him, 
Rises and looks, and seeth. the champaign 
All gleaming white, whereat he beats his flank, 
Returns indoors, and up and down laments, 
Like a poor wretch, who knows not what to do; 
Then he returns, and hope revives again, 
Seeing the world has changed its countenance 
In little time, and takes his shepherd’s crook, 
And forth the little lambs to pasture drives. 
—Longfellow’s Translation, XXIV. Canto, Inferno. 


Churches, Congregations, and Conferences. 


When the National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches was established in the year 
1865, now forty years ago, our poet-prophet Edmund 
H. Sears suggested at once the establishing local confer- 
ences in different parts of the country. He said, and he 
said truly, that with every well-conducted meeting of 
such a conference the Unitarian Church, whether made 
of individuals or churches, would gain mutual encour- 
agement. Dr. Hedge had said that the first Conference 
revealed the Unitarian body to itself. Mr. Sears said 
that in the establishment of twenty or thirty local con- 
ferences the common strength of the body of men who 
called themselves Unitarians would be greatly enlarged. 
It is a good thing for a man to know that he is not alone. 
And, if a local conference can succeed in calling together 
from every town within its oversight some individual 
who can speak from his own point of view, or, indeed, 
who only listens from his own point of view, a great deal 
is gained for the village, for what in our fathers’ time 
would have been called the ‘‘communion of the world.” 

I remember that at one of those early conference meet- 
ings the duties of the church were laid down as com- 
ing under four heads, ‘‘of worship, hospitality, charity, 
and education.” In the forty years which have passed 
since, we have been testing such a classification as that, 
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and testing it to our advantage. I cited here the other 
day the remark of a very distinguished man, Bishop 
Hamilton of the Methodist Church, who referred to this 
classification some years ago when he said that, on the 
whole, the New England churches were well organized 
for worship, excellently organized for foreign missions, 
tolerably organized for hospitality, and hardly organized 
at all for charity. We of the Unitarian churches have 
not much to say about Foreign Missions. I am dis- 
posed to think that the charity work of our churches is, 
in general, better cared for than their organic work for 
hospitality. How much of education—the real spiritual 
work of the public schools—is due to the care and super- 
intendence of ministers and of churches, it would be hard 
to say. But, so far as the ministry goes, it is certainly 
true that the ministers of the country are careful and 
thoughtful in their oversight of the schools of the 
country. 

Dear Starr King, when he was talking of such themes, 
as he was very fond of doing, used to say that the min- 
isters ought to satisfy themselves if once a month the 
congregations permitted them to speak on what the 
world chose to call theological subjects, to discussing 
the foundations of religion, for quickening faith or 
teaching doctrine. He used to say, ‘‘We get together 
one hundred or five hundred people on Sunday, that 
they may know how to bring in the kingdom of God.” 
Granting that one Sunday in a month we are able to 
quicken in them the motives of divine or godly living, 
they ought to consent for the other three Sundays to be 
devoutly taught as to what the kingdom of God requires 
at that particular place and that particular time. Thus 
the matter of the education of the town would be such a 
subject, the care which it was to take of Arabs or Bul- 
garians or Chinamen would be such a subject, the health 
of the town, drainage, pure water, adulteration of food, 
would be such subjects. He said that people ought to 
be instructed on such themes when they came to church. 
He said they would be so instructed when a church showed 
that it belonged to the time and was fairly up with the 
time. 

I do not myself believe that we should gain much by 
always discussing such subjects at half-past ten Sunday 
morning rather than by a discussion at any other time. 
But it seems certainly true that, if churches are to suc- 
ceed in any forms which resemble the organizations of 
the past, they must take care to quicken enthusiasm and 
instruct ignorance for social duties, and, in general, to 
bind men and women together for duties and pur- 
poses which may be called constant, as well as for the 
instruction which can be given on the morning of Sun- 
day. 

In New England, by what seems to me a great mistake, 
the larger organizations have, generally speaking, ban- 
ished one of the two Sunday services. If this abandon- 
ment were in accord with the spirit of the times, as I 
suppose it was, we need all the more the consecration 
and enlargement of all the duties which have ever be- 
longed to the Christian Church in the new directions to 
which we are tempted by the resources of modern civil- 
ization. 

For instance, it is not long since I addressed a large 
congregation on a week-day evening on a very important 
subject of social order, to be told, when the address was 
over, that the audience was made up in nearly equal 
proportions of people who had come five miles or even 
ten to the meeting and those who had come from the 
immediate neighborhood,—distance is so far abolished by 
the trolley. In the same proportion we are able to con- 
secrate Tuesday evening to purposes which by King’s 
tule would have been relegated to Sunday morning. 
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Here is thus new opportunity, if we are only willing to 
use it. In my private opinion the people who would be 
apt to meet for some such public purpose on Tuesday 
evening will in general be more apt to carry out their 
plan than the assembly which would come together on 
Sunday evening, though it were announced to be an as- 
sembly for the same purpose. 

The very general organization of Unitarian Clubs, not 
only in large cities, but in smaller communities, points in 
the same way. In such a club you are able to do what 
it is very hard to do on Sunday. You can get Dr. 
Abenethy or Judge Broadhurst or Colonel Careful to 
speak at the Unitarian Club Wednesday evening, when 
neither of them would come into the pulpit on Sunday 
morning to say the same thing, whether on education, on 
health, or on hospitality. And, when the ladies of a 
town arrange that they can come together in the after- 
noon or in the evening for similar purposes, the same 
thing can be said. And I can conceive no better subject 
to be assigned for the spring or summer meeting of a 
county conference than that which should start a practi- 
cal discussion among the directors of different clubs and 
alliances in answer to the question, ‘‘How can clubs and 
alliances best occupy their time?”’ When in a New Eng- 
land village I am called to a meeting of the people who 
want to preserve the birds or improve the sidewalks, 
I do not like to find that the subject has received no at- 
tention from the local officials of the Unitarian Club or 
the Alliance. We are in the habit of saying in the Lend- 
a-Hand movement that, unless a club at every meeting 
takes care of somebody or something outside its im- 
mediate comfort or pleasure, it is none of ours. This 
tule ought to apply to every Unitarian Club or Alliance. 
True, the society exists for social purposes. Yes. But 
one of those social purposes is its union for bringing in 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness. This is cer- 
tain,—that it is only when we consecrate our work for 
drainage, for education, and hospitality, or other social 
purposes in the town, that we are able to render a truly 
acceptable service. Taking the word ‘‘church” in its 
broad sense, it means all the children of God who unite 
to live, love, and work as his children. The church 
is a congregation. The congregation is a church. The 
church is not simply a school, it is not simply a religious 
agency, it is not simply a club: it holds intercourse not 
only with men and women, but with the present God. It 
is not satisfied, or ought not to be satisfied, even if it knew 
that each one of its men, women, and children, comes to 
God in his morning prayer at home. It ought not to be 
satisfied, even if it knew, asin old Puritan days, that every 
family in every house seeks God every day in prayer. 
It ought not to be satisfied unless all these children of God 
come together publicly, whether for amusement or for 
comfort, with the hope and purpose of enlarging the 
life of that community. All of them mean to lift up 
that which is fallen down, and to open the eyes of the 
blind. 

The lesson of this time seems to be this: that, even if 
people do not crowd the churches on Sunday as we 
would like to have them, all the more must they be in- 
duced to come together, under whatever form of commu- 
nion, for purposes of public service, for enlarging the life 
of all, for improving the education of all, for extending a 
welcome to all. It is easy for earnest members of the 
congregation to*quicken and enlarge the attendance at 
their Sunday functions. The same earnestness ought to 
bring them together in common mutual services as the 
week goes by. And every word which is said as to the 
more careful use of Sunday may be made to apply to our 
efforts for the consecration of our week-days. 

: Epwarp E. Hak, 
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Literature, 


THE Srory oF SAINT PAUuL. 
jamin Wisner Bacon. Boston: Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. $1.50 net.—This is easily 
one of the most important of recent Ameri- 
can books dealing with New ‘Testament 
themes. Prof. Bacon is a man of bold and 
fearless scholarship, thoroughly abreast with 
the times, equipped with great learning 
in many departments of study. With this 
valuable work he has met a distinct need 
in English theological writing, the same need 
which in German has just been met by 
Clemen’s great work. We have long desired 
a complete and scholarly treatment of ‘“The 
Life and Letters of Paul of Tarsus,’ and 
Prof. Bacon has given it to us. The book 
consists of ten lectures, prepared “‘for mixed 
audiences, whose knowledge of the Bible was 
for the most part uncritical, and printed sub- 
stantially as delivered in the two ‘Univer- 
sity Extension’ courses at Providence, R.L., 
and New Haven, Conn., in the spring and 
autumn, 1903.” ‘Though assured that ‘‘the 
lectures were made purposely as untechni- 
cal as possible,’ we fear that the uncritical 
knowledge of the audiences must have been 
put to a severe test. The text bristles with 
Greek words and with references to un- 
canonical authors and writings of the first 
Christian centuries. It is a book for lay- 
men, but for laymen to read sitting at a 
desk well stocked with reference works. The 
sub-title, ‘A Comparison of Acts and 
Epistles,’ suggests the author’s method, and 
the title of Part I. (containing six lectures), 
“The Story in the Light of the Letters,’ 
shows which side is favored by the comparison. 
We are given in a very sober and critical yet 
most appreciative and interesting way the 
narrative of Paul’s life, the outline in Acts 
being constantly supplemented and cor- 
rected by the references of Paul’s. own 
letters. Thus we get a more consistent and 
historical account of his life than has yet 
appeared in English. There are none of 
those attempts at violent harmonization 
which vitiate so much otherwise excellent 
work. We may or may not agree with Prof. 
Bacon’s valuation and interpretation of 
sources, but we are sure that his judgment 
is always guided by what seem to him the 
facts in the case, not by any theory of Script- 
ure or Christian history. The last four 
lectures are an exposition of “the letters in 
the light of the history,” critical explanation 
and commentary, supplemented by much 
paraphrase. All the ‘Pauline Epistles’ 
are rated as genuine except portions of the 
pastorals (practically all of 1 Timothy and 
Titus) and, of course, Hebrews. In the dis- 


By Ben- 


cussion of the Christological Epistles there | 


is a learned and most interesting digression 
on the mystery cults, Gnostic speculations, 
and apocalyptic expectations of the time. 
Very ingeniously, and to a certain extent very 


justly, Paul is represented as sharing in this | 
complex of occult ideas, and thus the specu- | 
/order for publication. 


lations of 2 Thessalonians and Ephesians 
are defended as genuinely Pauline. The 
reviewer admires, but is unconvinced. Not 
because Paul was too wise to have shared 
puch ideas, but because he was too artless 
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to have kept them out of his other letters, 
had he shared them, do we doubt the Paul- 
inism of these letters. In the narrative por- 
tion the valuation of Acts will, in general, 
commend itself to the instructed reader. All 
will not feel that Prof. Bacon comes quite 
safely over the great crux of apostolic his- 
tory, the council in Jerusalem. And many 
will feel, as does the reviewer, that at the 
very beginning of his Christian career Paul 
is made too programmatic, with a clearly 
conceived theological scheme and definitely 
outlined mission. But these are largely 
matters of individual judgment. The book 
is a distinct contribution to New Testament 
study, and no student of the beginnings of 
Christianity can afford to be ignorant of it. 
We have no better commentaries on the pas- 
sages in question than some of Prof. Bacon’s 
paraphrases. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS: HoBBES. By 
Sir Leslie Stephen. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 75 cents net.—Thomas 
Hobbes of Malmesbury is not a popular phi- 
losopher, nor one about whom present-day 
readers are too well informed. His works 
are not easy reading, not always interesting 
reading, and biographers and expounders 
have done less for him than for many of his 
kind. In Sir Leslie Stephen he has found 
both biographer and expounder, and it is 
needless to say that the work in both de- 
partments is superlatively well done, The 
“Life’ is short, only sixty-nine pages, but 
gives all the salient facts and serves admi- 
rably as an introduction to the one hundred 
and sixty-seven pages of exposition which 
follow. For Hobbes’s own life and the cir- 
cumstances of his time hada marked influence 
on his teachings, so that we must understand 
the time if we would in any degree under- 
stand him. The exposition is conveniently 
divided into chapters on the World, Man, 
the State, each with its subdivisions; the 
chapter on Man, for example, treats suc- 
cessively of Hobbes’s psychology, his theol- 
ogy, his theory of determinism. The chapter 
on the State deals with perhaps the most 
important part of Hobbes’s philosophy 
(though to his own mind his philosophy was 
a unit, and all of one value) and is most in- 
teresting. Here we meet “‘Leviathan,”’ and 
learn what manner of beast he is. The 
whole is an admirable piece of exposition. 
In expounding a system containing so many 
absurdities and exploded notions as does 
that of Hobbes, it is no easy task to be 
properly critical and yet thoroughly just 
and appreciative. This exposition succeeds 
in preserving just that happy mean. We 
commend it heartily to any one who would 
know something, or know more, of Thomas 
Hobbes. 


ANCHORS OF THE SovuL, Sermons. By 
Brooke Herford. London: Philip Green. 
5s net.—Before Dr. Herford was disabled 
by illness, he spent some time in caring for 
his manuscripts and setting some things in 
Before his task was 
finished, the shock came which deprived him 
of his working power. After his death his 
family with the aid of several friends selected 


a few sermons to be added to those which 
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he had already prepared for the press, and 
asked Rev. Philip Wicksteed to introduce 
them with a biographical sketch. A com- 
bined result of their affectionate labors is 
a handsome volume of about three hundred 
pages which will be welcomed by a host of 
Dr. Herford’s friends in England and Amer- 
ica. Long acquaintance with Dr. Herford 
during his ministry in this country and fre- 
quent conversations with him about methods 
of work fixed in our mind the three rules 
which were always before Dr. Herford’s 
mind when he was composing sermons. Be 
earnest, be honest, be simple. But beyond 
these rules which related to his methods of 
work was the choice of subjects which always 
brought his mind into close contact with 
the present needs of the people who were 
to sit before him while the sermon was to be 
delivered. The sins he put on exhibition 
with gentle scorn were those which beset 
the people before*him, and the hopes and 
consolations which he unfolded were those 
which were bound up with their own needs, 
duties, and opportunities. The simplicity 
which is manifest in all his later work was 
not wholly a natural gift: it was something 
that he toiled for. For years he wrote and 
rewrote, cut out and wrote again, until he 
learned the art of saying what was in his 
mind without ambiguity or obscurity of 
any kind. He added no ornament which 
might distract attention from his thought, 
and carefully avoided everything which 
would attract attention because it was brill- 
iant. In this volume are seen the same 
traits which made his former published 
sermons helpful and attractive to many 
readers,—his simple faith simply stated, 
with illustrations drawn from the common 
lives of the people about him, leading up 
always to some inspiration to duty or lesson 
of trust. 


THE QUEST OF JOHN CHAPMAN: THE STORY 
OF A ForGoTTEN HERO. By Newell Dwight 
Hillis. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—In this book Mr. Hillis, the 
minister of Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, 
attempts to revive and perpetuate the mem- 
ory of one of the heroes of the settlement of 
the Middle West. Various legends in Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, and other States tell of 
a man known as “Johnny Appleseed,’ who 
at the end of the eighteenth century planted 
apple seeds, and those of other fruit-trees, 
wherever he could find an open space in 
the wilderness between the Ohio and the 
Lakes. These nurseries of young fruit- 
trees he fenced carefully, with the injunction 
put plainly in sight, ‘“Take all you can use, 
but keep up the fence.” Of this man little 
is known, and that little hardly more than 
tradition. Mr. Hillis attempts to supply 
this defect in the form of a story, to give the 
motives of this public benefactor and the 
causes that led him into the wilderness. 
There is a love-story which quickly runs its 
course, but John Chapman finds in the mem- 
ory of his “loved and lost” an added in- 
centive to his helpful benefaction, As a 
novel, the book is a decided failure. The in- 
terest is not sustained, there is far too much 
of sermonizing, and the plot breaks down 


long before the end is reached, There 
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is much in the book, however, to make it an 
attractive one to many readers. Its altru- 
istic sentiment, its quiet and gentle phi- 
losophy of life, and its poetical charm will 
draw to it many readers who are not satis- 
fied with the more amusing and entertaining 
novel of the day. Mr. Hillis has done good 
service in rescuing “Johnny Appleseed”’ 
from the obscurity into which his name and 
work had fallen. 


THe Lire OF MICHELANGELO BUONAR- 
roti. Collected by Ascanio Condivi da la 
Ripa Transone. Boston: The Merrymount 
Press. $7.50.—The text of this elegant vol- 
ume is a sketch written by Ascanio Condivi, 
the Italian painter who studied under Michel- 
angelo, was a member of his family, and was 
associated with him throughout his life. It 
was first printed in Rome in 1553. It has 
commonly been understood that, in order 
to produce a memoir free from misstate- 
ments and inaccuracies such as abounded 
at the time, the master himself dictated this 
work to Condivi. This new translation is 
the best reproduction which has been pro- 
vided for English readers. It is intended 
to be a specimen of most excellent book- 
making, on hand-made paper, with type 
specially designed for the Merrymount 
Press. Nothing has been spared to make it 
worthy of the great original artist whom 
it celebrates and of the printing art in Amer- 
ica. ‘The first impression is of supreme ele- 
gance. The next is that the type and the 
type-setting present obstructions to the 
reader for which it is at first difficult to ac- 
count. The explanation seems to be that 
the types are individually beautiful from the 
artist’s point of view, but that they are de- 
signed without regard to their collective 
association, and that in the total effect some- 
thing is wanting. Only three hundred and 
fifty copies are for sale. They no doubt will 
eagerly be taken up by lovers of beautiful 
books. 


THE SECRET Woman. By Eden Phill- 
potts. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—The plot of this book springs 
out of a family snarl of the worst description. 
It is not unlike that which gives the motive 
to The Golden Bowl by Henry James. The 
difference in treatment is that, whereas 
James never brings the crimes of his people 
to the surface with all their ghastly features, 
Phillpotts does not hesitate to lay the bare 
facts before his readers and to show how the 
crimes were committed, Stated in its brief- 
est form, the family struggle springs out of 
the fact that the paramour of the father is 
the woman whom one of his sons, in ignorance 
of this relation, is seeking to marry. The 
wife discovers her husband's infidelity, and 
in a sudden impulse of wrath takes his life 
in the presence of one of her sons. These 
things occur in the earlier part of the book, 
and the rest of the volume shows, with the 
relentlessness of Grecian Fates, how conse- 
quences follow causes to the uttermost ex- 
tremity of pain and woe. Out of all this 
tangle of sin and grief, happiness, or at 
least peace of mind, is wrought out for some 
of those who have suffered most. 
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Apam SmirH. By Francis W. Hirst. 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 75 
cents net.—This new volume in the English 
Men of Letters Series ranks well up ainong 
the best contributions to this admirable 
collection. It will not render Mr. Rae’s 
standard biography superfluous; but Mr. 
Hirst (whose name we have not chanced 
to see on any other book) has had ma- 
terial for one fresh chapter in describing 
the peculiar history of the long-lost lect- 
ures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms, 
and showing their relations, as a sort of 
first draft, to the Wealth of Nations. Mr. 
Hirst belongs, as most discriminating per- 
sons do belong, among the cordial admirers 
of Adam Smith; and he has written a book 
with which the student of economics will 
gladly refresh his memory of one of the best 
of men and one of the greatest of authors, 
and which ought to lead many who are 
not students of the science to make his ac- 
quaintance. 


THE QUEEN’S PROGRESS. By Felix E. 
Schelling. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.50 net.—These Elizabethan sketches 
sent out ‘‘as lighter matters that have floated 
on a stream of reading and study which has 
already carried a weightier freight,’’ add 
much to a reader’s mental picture of the times 
of great Elizabeth, and are fully justified by 
their interest and by their quality of vivid 
portraiture. Thomas Stucley, the gentle- 
man adventurer, the rare friendship of Fulke 
Greville and Philip Sidney, the small boy 
actors who played on the Elizabethan stage, 
the university plays at Oxford, Ben Jon- 
son’s journey to Scotland and his visit to 
Drummond, are all subjects of chapters that 
certainly make good their place, and these 
indicate less than half the subjects which 
are here discussed. [he essays do much to 
convey the flavor of the age to those who 
are less familiar with its byways than their 
writer. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
By Herbert Friedenwald. New York: The 
Macmillan Company.—An “‘interpretation 
and an analysis’ such as Dr. Friedenwald 
has here supplied, of the great Declaration, 
is an extremely convenient thing to have 
in one small volume. He has given five 
chapters to reciting the tale of the events 
which led up to the decision in favor of 
separation from the mother country; and half 
a dozen more centre about the Declaration 
itself,—its adoption and signing, its critics, 
its purpose, its philosophy, and the “‘facts 
submitted to a candid world,’’ which are 
rehearsed in detail. The author is not a 
partisan of “natural rights,’ but he is not 
unduly critical of a doctrine which had so 
great a part to play in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Jefferson’s draft of the Declaration 
is given in the appendix facing the engrossed 


copy. 


ARBITRATION AND THE HacurE Court. 
By John W. Foster. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.—Mr. 
Foster is president of the National Arbitra- 
tion Conference, and prepared this little 


| book in response to a resolution of the Mo- | 
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honk Arbitration Conference. It is a con- 
cise summary of the causes leading to The 
Hague Peace Conference, the proceedings of 
that remarkable meeting, with such sugges- 
tions for the modification of its conclusions 
as time has developed. In the appendix is 
given the full text of the conclusions of the 
convention, as well as of various arbitration 
treaties and other documents. It is a care- 
fully compiled and useful book that gives in 
a form easily usable all the information about 
the Peace Convention most persons will care 
to know. Mr. Foster has written with dis- 
cretion and judgment. 


LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR, AND OTHER 
ANIMAL SToRIES. By William J. Long. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 50 cents.—Dr. Long’s 
publishers repeat his atrocities without apol- 
ogy, and they do well. Whether he can 
prove all his statements or not we do not 
care. He has conferred a great blessing upon 
this generation by helping to excite interest 
in the study of nature and create an affec- 
tionate sympathy for the animal world. One 
of the humanizing and civilizing influences 
of our time which will reach from the bottom 
to the top of life is the new understanding 
and regard for our poor relations, the lower 
animals. 


THE CHRIST-CHILD, AND THE THREE AGES 
oF Man. By William Boyd Carpenter. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cents.—This 
is a delightful story by the Bishop of Ripon. 
The story itself is charming, and the language 
is winning and chaste. An element of alle- 
gory in it will please many, and the spirit it 
expresses is admirable in every way. It is 
one of the most pleasing of all the many 
attempts made to put into simple and at- 
tractive form the legends of the birth of 
Christ contained in the gospel narratives. 


ELINOR ARDEN, Royaist. By Mary 
Constance Du Bois.—New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.50,—All the little girls 
who read this charming story in the pages 
of St. Nicholas will desire to have it in book 
form, and all those who did not, have a new 
joy awaiting them by its publication. It 
is a pretty tale of a dear little maid who 
lived in the times of Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, and who had a chance to do rare 
service for her king. Her grace, courage, 
and fidelity make her a heroine of the right 
sort. 


Books Received. 


. From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Mysterious Mr. Sabin. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
Sermons addressed to Individuals. By Reginald J. 
Campbell, $1.25 net. 
From the Macmillan Campany, New York. 
The Life of Florence Nightingale. By Sarah A. Tooley. 
1.75. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Florence in the Poetry of the Brownings. Edited by Anna 
Benneson McMahan. 
From C. W, Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 
The Woman_ Trustee and Other Stories about Schools. 
By C. W. Bardeen. §r. 
The Supervision of Country Schools. By Andrew S. 
Draper. so cents, 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. HowgLL, 
Czar St., Toronto, Can, 
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For the Christian Register. 
A Valentine: From Baby to Grandpa. 


BY CAROLINE S. ALLEN. 


*Tis true we met a year ago, 
Yet never till to-day 

Have I my love dared speak to you, 
With all I want to say. 


I love your white soft-falling hair ; 
’Tis like the snow without 

Which nursie holds me up to see, 
And talks to me about. 


I love your eyes, so blue and kind; 
They’re just like my mamma’s. 
She went away awhile ago 
To live where grow the stars. 


I love your charming, great, round watch, 
And, when I hear it tick, 

Forget to pucker up my mouth 
Or let the tears fall quick. 


I love to watch you drink your milk; 
?Tis brown, not white like mine, 

And always in a green-rimmed cup, 
Not silver mug so fine. 


You take your nap upon the lounge, 
While I must go upstairs ; 

And, when I wake, we've glorious times, 
We’re both of us such players. 


And you can build such long, long trains, 
From here way to the door! 

Sometimes your hand shakes, then they say, 
“Don’t let her be a bore!’ 


I don’t know what they mean, but I 
Your little Love would be, 

To tear your papers, pull your locks, 
And sit upon your knee. 


I see, rock-rocking in the sky, 
The little silver moon; 

And sister tells me that it will 
Grow bigger very soon. 


Just so, dear grandpa, let my love 
All fair and softly shine, 

And larger grow, while evermore 
I am thy Valentine. 


The Three Snow Women. 


“You must not waste your dinner like 
that!” said Gretel Metz, a little German girl, 
to one of her schoolmates, who was throw- 
ing her half-eaten cakes out of the window. 
It was noon, and the school-children were 
sitting about on the benches, eating luncheon. 

“Well! Gretel—what’s—your—name? I 
guess these are my cakes, and I can throw 
them all out of the window if I want to!” 

“Did you never hear what happens to 
people who are wasteful? Maybe it is be- 
cause you are so far away,” answered Gretel. 

“Far away!’’ shouted the children in a 
chorus of laughter; and Johnnie Banks, put- 
ting on the air of a Napoleon, thrust both 
hands into his pockets, marched over to 
Gretel, and said :-— 

“Far away! I would like to know what 
we are far away from. I guess you don’t 
know what you are talking about, Dutchy.’”’ 

Gretel looked helplessly about her, and 
wondered if she could think of enough Eng- 
lish words to answer the questions hurled 
at her. Her father had recently brought his 
family from Austria to America, and settled 
in Binghamton, Gretel was sent to school, 
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and many were the sorrows she encountered 
there. 

When she entered the school-room the first 
morning, her cheeks as red as roses, her big 
blue eyes open wide with amazement, and 
made a low courtesy to her teacher, half 
whispering ‘‘Guten Morgen, meine Lehrerin!”’ 
all eyes were turned upon her, The children 
who had always lived in this inland town 
looked upon her as a curiosity. The rude 
boys laughed at her because she spoke Eng- 
lish badly and German well. The girls 
liked her sunny smile and pleasant ways, and 
when she offered an apple to poor little lame 
Betty Andrews, with a “Willst du?’ they 
all had sweet thoughts for Gretel, and for 
once did not laugh at her German, 

But to be told that they were ‘far away” 
was worse than to be spoken to in bad Eng- 
lish. Gretel did not understand this. She 
knew that in this strange land she felt her- 
self ‘far away’’ from all the places that she 
loved. Perhaps she -was right. Anywhere 
in the wide world, apart from the home, is 
“far away.” 

For a moment she stood quiet, thinking 
of the home they had left beyond the ocean. 
She saw the mountains, covered with dark 
forests, at the foot of which rested a lake as 
blue as the sky itself. Beyond two woody 
mountains stood the beautiful Dachstein, 
with its three rocky peaks always covered 
with snow. Sometimes in her little home 
by the lake she had heard a mysterious, low 
rumbling, as if one of the mountains were 
groaning, and then her mother would tell her 
it was “‘the three snow women’’ shaking the 
snow down the mountain; but, when she 
looked, the three white peaks had always 
their mantle of snow, summer and winter. 

When Johnnie Banks said, with an at- 
tempt at wit: “Come now, Dutchy, let’s 
hear how ‘far away’ we are from nowhere,” 
Gretel felt that she was called upon to defend 
her native land. Like a challenge she sent 
forth the question in broken English, ‘‘Don’t 
you know about the Dachstein ?” 

By this time all the pupils became curious, 
and gathered around Gretel. One little 
urchin called out in a high voice: ‘‘What is 
Dachstein? Is it something to eat?” 

Gretel looked dismayed at such ignorance, 
but said with a laugh: “Why, no! It’s a 
big mountain.” 

Mary Jennings, the girl who had wasted 
what she did not want of her dinner, said :-— 

“Well, I don’t see what that has toe do with 
my throwing cakes out of the window.” 

Then Gretel replied, as if there were no 
other explanation :— 

“T knew you were too far away from the 
Dachstein to have heard the story.” 

“What story?’ came in a chorus. 

“About the three women who were turned 
into stone because they were wasteful, and 
must always sit, covered with snow, on the 
top of the mountain,” answered Gretel. 

‘“‘What made them sit up there in the cold ?” 
asked one little girl. 

“And they could never go home?’ asked 
another little voice. 

Gretel told them good-naturedly that if 
they wouldn’t laugh at her English she would 
tell them the whole story. 

By this time even Johnnie Banks was get- 
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ing curious, and was edging his way back to 
a seat behind his companions. 

“Hurry and begin,’ said Betty, sitting 
close to Gretel and looking up into her 
face. ‘ 

Then Gretel told them of her home by the 
beautiful lake, of the dark mountains that 
came down to the water’s edge, and of the 
marvellous rocks beyond, that were always 
covered with snow. Even Johnnie Banks 
became interested, and, bringing his fist down 
on the desk, shouted :— 

“T tell you, wouldn’t we fellows go swim- 
ming in that lake!’’ 

“O Gretel, go on!” said Betty, impatient 
at the interruption. 

‘‘Well,”’ said Gretel, ‘‘a long time ago there 
was no snow on the Dachstein, but beautiful 
green grass and trees. The peasant women 
kept fheir cows there, and had a great deal 
of milk to sell.” 

“Ts this a true story?’ asked Mary Jen- 
nings. 

Gretel opened wide her blue eyes: the 
thought of doubting its truth had never oc- 
curred to her. 

“Why, of course it’s true,” said she. “My 
grandmother told it to me, and what she 
says is so, whether it’s true or not.” 

The wish to hear the rest of the story kept 
them all from questioning this statement, 
so Gretel continued :— 

“Besides the milk, the women made so 
much butter that, when they went to market 
once a week, they came back with their 
purses full of money. Three of the women 
forgot that there were droughts, when they 
could not make much butter. They forgot 
that down in the valley there were some 
people who never had butter or milk. 

“One day when they were high up on the 
mountain, and it was time to go to market, 
one woman said, lazily: ‘It is so far to mar- 
ket. I am not going to-day.’ 

“Another woman who sat in the shade, 
putting fresh golden balls of butter into her 
basket, stopped in her work, and said, “Then 
Iam not going.’ 

“The third, untying the gay kerchief from 
her head, said with a laugh, ‘Nor I!’ and 
tossing a yellow ball of butter into the air 
she saw it disappear beyond a grassy slope. 
They all began to laugh and to toss their 
balls of butter in the air. They ran around 
on the green grass, and played like children, 
merrily throwing butter balls at each other, 
until the sun went down behind the moun- 
tain, and every basket was empty. 

“In the morning, when the peasants in 
the valley came out of their cottages and 
looked to see the rosy colors of the dawn 
resting on the grassy slopes and green trees 
of the Dachstein, they were astonished to 
see three stony peaks of rock, covered with 
snow. All the grass and trees were buried 
from their sight. 

“To this day no blade of grass grows on 
the mountains, and the three women, turned 
to stone, sit forever on its top, under their 
mantles of snow.” 

Gretel’s big blue eyes were looking out 
of the window, far away, as if she saw it all, 
and for a minute there was silence in the 
room. Johnnie Banks broke the stillness 


by saying :— 
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“Now, Mary Jennings, just see what will 
become of you, if you throw your cakes out 
of the window!’ 

Mary was a sensible girl, after all, as she 
proved by taking her rebuke pleasantly. 
She turned to Johnnie and said :— 

“Don’t you worry! I’m not going to do 
it again unless I see some hungry birds.” 

Then it was school time, and the children 
went to their desks.—Myra Mouresy, in 
Holiday Magazine. 


Charles’s Secret. 


On the 13th of February, Charles and 
Charles’s mamma had a secret from Charles’s 
papa. 

Charles was a wee laddie, too wee to re- 
member anything about Valentine’s Day of 
the year before. So this was, in a way, his 
first Valentine’s Day. He had received a 
valentine when he was a baby, but never 
had sent one. 

Now, on the 14th of February he was to 
send one to papa, one that he and mamma 
had bought down town. It had a heart 
on it, wreathed in forget-me-nots, and it lay 
in the top bureau drawer, where papa would 
never think to look. 

“Now, Charles,’’ said mamma, as Charles 
sat in his high-chair, late in the afternoon, 
waiting to hear papa’s key turn in the hall 
door, “I wish to speak to you about your 
secret. Be sure not to mention valentines. 
We shall wait till papa gets to reading his 
evening paper after supper, then we must slip 
into the dining-room, and out of that into 
the hall. You must then knock on the sit- 
ting-room door, throw down the valentine, 
and run back into the dining-room. And 
wor t papa be surprised when he opens the 
door and finds it!’’ 

When papa was getting ready for supper 
that evening, Charles came into the room, 
in his fresh little white suit, and stood by, 
his little face aglow with smiles. 

“OQ papa,” he said, “you mus’ read de 
paper! An’ won’t you be s’prised!” 

Mamma shook her head warningly, and 
then Charles said, ‘‘No, no, I didn’t forget 
an’ tell, mamma! I didn’t tell, mamma!’ 

At last supper was over, and papa passed 
into the sitting-room, and settled down to 
the evening paper. 

Mamma stood at the dining-room door, 
and watched her little boy tap on the sitting- 
room door, throw the valentine, and come 
scampering back, fast and softly. 

“Ah, that was fine!’ she whispered. 
“Won't papa wonder?” 

After a moment Charles and mamma were 
called to come into the sitting-room. ‘‘Just 
look, both of you,” papa said. ‘“‘See what a 
pretty valentine some one has sent me.”’ 

“T know who sent it,’”’ cried Charles, ex- 
citedly, jumping up and down and clapping 
his hands. “He knocked, an’ den des 
runned!’’ 

“He did?” exclaimed papa. “Was it a 
little boy that wears a white dress, with two 
pockets in it, like these?” And he put a 
finger into each of Charles’s pockets. 

“Yes, yes!’ Charles answered. 

“And is his hair black, and cut real short ?” 
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“Yes,”’ Charles said, and he rubbed both 
chubby hands over his own short black hair. 

“And are his eyes large and blue, and do 
they shine, shine like stars?” 

“Do they?’ Charles asked, looking to 
mamma for a reply. 

“‘T believe they do,’’ she laughed. 

“Then,” said papa, ‘“‘I know who that boy 
is! It is my own little Charles!” 

Then Charles looked at mamma in surprise, 
and said reproachfully, ‘‘I b’ieve you tol’!”’ 
Margaret A. Richard, in Little Folks. 


A Bat. 


The thing that sleeps a funny way 
Is just a common bat; 
He hangs himself by little hooks 
That are just made for that. 
—Johnny Jones. 


Aunt Kitty’s Valentine. 


“Mother, how do you spell ‘Aunt Kitty’?” 

Mrs. Woodruff spelled the name, and then 
asked, ‘‘What are you going to do, Roy?” 

‘Send Aunt Kitty this nice little valentine. 
I bought it with my two cents, you know.” 

“Then you had better put auntie’s real 
name on the envelope. It is Miss Katharine 
Reed,” 

“That’s so, and she’ll never guess that it 
came from me. I want to make her wonder. 
I want to make her wonder awful. My! it’ll 
be fun. Mother, will you write the name? 
and then she can’t guess my writing.” 

“Yes, dear. Bring ‘me the envelope.” 
And Mrs. Woodruff took it to the desk and 
wrote Aunt Kitty’s address. 

“Now, I want an old stamp,” said Roy. 
“An old stamp!” 

“Yes; UVll just paste it on, you know, and 
slip the valentine under Aunt Kitty’s front 
door, and the stamp will make it look as if 
the postman put it there. I wouldn’t have 
her guess me for anything.”’ [ 

So Roy had a great time soaking a stamp 
off of an old envelope and pasting it on his 
own. ‘Then the valentine was all ready, and 
he hurried down the street and slyly slipped 
it under Aunt Kitty’s door. 

After that he was all impatience to find out 
how she liked the valentine. He wished she 
would come up tosee mother; but the day 
passed and part of the next, and she had not 
appeared. So, finding it impossible to wait 
any longer, he went down there. So excited 
was he when Aunt Kitty appeared at the door 
that he forgot his usual ‘‘Good afternoon.” 
All he could do was to cry out, ‘Aunt Kitty, 
did you get any valentine?” 

Aunt Kitty smiled, and said, ‘“‘Yes, my 
dear.” 

Roy felt that he must be very careful what 
he said, but he knew there was no danger in 
the question, ‘“‘Was it pretty?” 

“Very pretty, indeed!’ 

Another question he must ask: “‘I sup—pose 
—you haven’t any idea— who sent it ?” 

“T have a suspicion that a little boy I 
know”— 

“Now, Aunt Kitty,” Roy cried in alarm, 
‘you can’t mean me. How—how could I 
send it?” 

Aunt Kitty took the little man in her arms 
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and said playfully, ‘‘I’d just like to know why 
you ¢ouldn’t!’’ 

Roy was growing desperate. He must 
hide the fact somehow. ‘‘Well—well—you 
see,” he said, ‘‘that envelope—it had a stamp 
on it—-and I didn’t have any money for a 
stamp.” : 

And then he wondered what made Aunt 
Kitty laugh so hard.—S. Jennie Smith. 


Spelling Mouse. 


Grandfather Chase was walking in the 
garden one fine day when Fred came home 


| from school, after he had been going there 


for a few weeks. 

“Well, dear,’”’ said grandfather, “I sup- 
pose you are getting to be a famous scholar. 
You can spell almost anything now, can’t 
you?” 

“Ves, sir, ’most anything!’ answered the 
little boy, who seemed to think that his words 
of two and three letters were about all there 
were in the world. 

“Well, can you spell ‘rat’?”’ asked grand- 
father. 

“Oh, yes, sir! R-a-t, rat.” 

“Very well, indeed, my dear. 
you spell ‘mouse’ ?”’ 

Fred looked a little puzzled, thought it 
over in his mind, and then said, ‘‘No, sir, | 
don’t believe I can spell ‘mouse.’”’ 

‘‘What, can’t spell a little bit of a mouse? 
You can spell a great big rat and can’t spell 
a little mouse!”’ 

The child wrinkled his forehead and tried 
to guess; but, finding he couldn’t, he looked 
up into his grandfather’s face and said, “I 
know I can spell ‘rat,’ but I can’t spell ‘mouse’ ; 
for I guess a spelt mouse is a great deal bigger 
than a spelt rat.’’—Every Other Sunday. 


Now can 


A Christmas Delight. 


When the viands were distributed about 
the Hollings table at Christmas, the pies 
always fell to Grandma Hollings’s share. 
It was she who had made them and she who 
must cut them. But one Christmas a small, 
very small, crinkled-edged pie had been made 
specially for five-year-old Bobby; and, when 
pie-time came, this was set before him. He 
looked at it for a moment in silent rapture, 
and then clasped his chubby hands round the 
little pie-plate. 

“‘Oh,” he cried breathlessly, ‘‘am I truly 
the grandma of this bee-yutiful pie?”—Ex- 
change. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the’ softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand, 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Discussion in England. 


Rey. Frederick B. Mott preached recently 
on a discussion whieh has been going on in 
one of the large London daily newspapers. 
At the time of the sitting of the recent Church 
Congress in Liverpool, a letter appeared on 
the subject, “Do We Believe?” and it 
brought forth a flood of correspondence 
which would have required, had it been 
possible to print it, eight hundred columns. 
Nearly one hundred columns have actually 
been published, and the correspondents in- 
clude prominent leaders of the Established 
Church, the ablest representatives of non- 
conformity, and well-known public men. 
From the report of Mr. Mott’s sermon, 
which appeared in the Southport Guardian, 
we take the following extracts -— 


Mr. Mott declared that such a far-reaching 
revelation of the religious thought of the 
people was an extremely valuable opportu- 
nity: he disagreed entirely with those who 
discountenanced such discussions. In no 
other realm of human thought did ques- 
tions of error or truth settle themselves, but 
only by earnest searching could men discover 
their mistakes and advance toward the light; 
and why should it be otherwise in the most 
important of all studies—that of religion? 
Dr. Manning is reported to have said, ‘Such 
correspondence unsettles the belief of many.” 
If our belief is erroneous, we should hardly 
regret unsettling it: no man can be anything 
but a slave until he strikes off the fetters of 
untruth. If we love our fellow-men, we can- 
not be indifferent to their religious needs. 
We must long to make known the joy of 
the truth just so far as we ourselves have 
found it, not in the spirit of forcing our own 
opinions, but in the hope of sharing the di- 
vine sunshine. Mr. Mott expressed great 
hope that the wide publicity given to these 
statements of religious belief would be profit- 
able in helping to establish a better sense of 
the right relationship of the children of men 
to the Eternal Father, which is the esserce 
of practical religion. Mr. Mott then went 
on to summarize the expressions of public 
opinion as shown in the letters, the following 
representing one large class -— 


Stir,—As one of your correspondents has 
well remarked, believing or not believing is 
largely a matter of temperament. We would 
believe willingly if we could. Who is there 
who would not? From my earliest child- 
hood I was well instructed in Christian doc- 
trines, and may safely say that, until I came 
to years of discretion, I believed with my 
whole heart and soul what I had been taught. 
But when I was launched out into the world, , 
being of an inquiring turn of mind, I began 
to ask questions, to read, and to try and 
find out what others thought of these mat- 
ters, with the result that to-day very little 
of the faith of my childhood remains to me— 
I mean as regards the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion. The belief that there is a God, 
an Unseen Power working in ways we do 


not and cannot understand, I think few will | 


be found to deny. 

But I do not say this. I attend church 
and the observances of the Church regularly, 
partly because I do not care to break with 
all the old associations and cause pain to 
those who are near and dear to me, and partly, 
I must confess, because it is the custom to 
do so, and, if I-were not to conform to this, 
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custom, I should soon¥be looked at askance 
and practically boycotted. I have not the 
courage of my opinions, and, indeed, I have 
come to the conclusion that only those who 
are quite independent can afford to have it. 
Now I am sure there are many in my case, 
many who do not believe and yet outwardly 
observe the forms and ceremonies of the re- 
ligion in which they were brought up, pos- 
sibly because in this transition age they can 
find nothing better to take its place. I do 
not defend the position, at times I feel it is 
an ignoble one; but there it is. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, ———. 


Another class, far nobler, yet equally piti- 
able, may be illustrated by the following :-— 


As pointed out by so many correspond- 
ents, we of this century wish to believe, and 
long for the comfort and power that faith 
brings, but feel with Carlyle: ‘‘What is in- 
credible to thee, thou shalt not, at thy soul’s 
peril, attempt to believe! Else whither for 
a refuge, or die here. Go to perdition, if 
thou must, but not with a lie in thy mouth 
—by the Eternal Maker, No!” 


From the doubters turning to the “‘be- 
lievers,’’ the preacher discussed what it was 
that they offered. Thinking men and women 
must surely be filled with wonder to discover 
the great preponderance of medieval dog- 
matism, no hope of salvation except through 
acceptance of impossible conditions. revolt- 
ing to the intelligence of man and insulting 
to the character of God. “I believe,’’ says 
one, ‘‘in my own nature being descended 
from Satan, and therefore in a God who has 
devised means for me to escape.’’ And this 
seems to be chiefly, the governing idea be- 
hind much of the varied forms of orthodox 
faith. For the clearest and most definite 
statement the following may stand -—— 


God made man innocent, but man sinned. 
Now, it was a moral impossibility for man 
to have any further fellowship with God, or, 
to put it more correctly, for God to have 
fellowship with man. If God be the Source 
of all life, spiritual and physical, separation 
from him involves death. Logically, there- 
fore, ‘‘ The wages of sin is death.’ But God 
suspended the death due to sin, and in a 
man’s alloted life gives a day of grace to 
accept the salvation his love provides. And 
what is this salvation? Obviously a means 
of reunion or redemption. But, if man, 
made originally ‘‘in the image of God,” was 
too weak to resist evil, it follows that a 
morally superior force than Adam must of 
necessity be found to undertake the re- 
habilitation of mankind before God. ‘The 
first man fell, and a second like unto him 
would also fall; for logically the same con- 
ditions would bring about the same results. 
The Saviour of men must, nevertheless, be 
man made in the image of God, and so ‘‘God 
took upon himself our flesh.” We may well 
ask, Was there any other way? The In- 
carnation is, therefore, primarily a necessity. 
All through his life Christ bore our griefs 
and shared our sorrows, but his complete 
victory over sin was necessarily bound to 
be sealed by death. But, as he did no evil, 
his death was bound to be a murder, and 
murder it was. But he conquered death 
thereby for us; for was not the Father justi- 
fied in raising the body of Jesus from the 
dead? For, if the wages of sin is death, 
what claim had death upon Christ? What 
valid protest could Satan offer on the resur- 
rection morning? Mankind triumphed there 
in the person of Jesus Christ, and sin and 
death were vanquished. 


The preacher then referred to the great- 
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ness and importance of the work of helping 
to spread a reasonable faith as opposed to 
this crude clinging to conceptions which had 
no place in the direct teaching of the Master 
himself, and were no part of his religious be- 
lief. But he recognized the difficulties and 
the popular antagonism to a non-miraculous 
conception of Christianity. If he had not 
known it, the conviction would have been 
definitely brought home to him that (Sun- 
day) morning, as he had received an anony- 
mous letter bearing the London post-mark 
and referring to the suggestion which he had 
offered in the columns of the London paper 
already alluded to, that the simplest state- 
ment of Christian belief might be in the well- 
known Unitarian form: (1) The Fatherhood 
of God; (2) the brotherhood of man; (3) 
the leadership of Jesus; (4) salvation by 
character; (5) the progress of mankind 
onward and upward forever. The letter 
said :— 


- I cannot rest until I have the satisfaction 
of telling you that you are the blackest and 
vilest Pharisee in England. Your five ar- 
ticles of belief damn you. 


Letter from Caltfornia. 


It was an agreeable part of my recent 
holidays’ vacation to make a visit to South- 
ern California and attend the session of the 
South Pacific Conference at Los Angeles 
and the dedication of the new church at 
Redlands, and to see several of our churches 
in the South at close range. What South- 
ern California may be in the summer I do 
not undertake to say, but a visit to it in 
the winter months must always be a delight. 
One can easily believe the saying that there 
are but two seasons there, spring and sum- 
mer; and the present season has all the charms 
of spring. Since the completion of the coast 
line, the journey from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles can be accomplished in one long 
day and evening. The road lies past Stan- 
ford University, through the beautiful Santa 
Clara valley, with its countless prune-trees, 
up the long and seemingly desert valley 
of the Salinas, past several interesting old 
Spanish missions and towns named, one 
would think, after nearly all the saints in 
the Spanish calendar, and then, after piere- 
ing a range of mountains, drops down to 
sea level, and gives one a hundred miles 
of travel, at the very edge of the sea,—doubt- 
less much the longest and finest seaside 
journey in America. Santa Barbara is 
reached in time for a late dinner, and here 
it was pleasant to stop and spend two days. 
Many readers of the Register know the charms 
of Santa Barbara at first hand, and they are’ 
great. Whether one looks at the moun- 
tains, the sea, or the islands in the offing; 
one can hardly believe it is not some place 
near Naples; and the balmy air and the half- 
tropical vegetation add to the illusion. 

It is well that we have a church estab- 
lished here, where so many of our Eastern 
church people come to sojourn, or, perchance, 
even to live permanently; and it is a satis- 
faction that its home is in a building so 
beautiful and so church-like. It is by far 
the finest church in the city, and its loca- 
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tion could not be more favorable, It was 
a pleasure to preach there on New Year’s 
Day, and to give the devoted minister, Mr. 
Goodridge, the first vacation he has had 
for many and many a month. A class of 
Sunday-school boys gave me thoughtful 
attention, as I tried to make them feel with 
me that there was no calling in life so full 
of deep rewards and so rich in opportuni- 
ties for usefulness to humanity as the Chris- 
tian ministry. It is well, I think, that this 
should be impressed early in life, and that 
our boys should all through their school- 
days consider (as they too often do not) 
that the ministry deserves to be taken into 
account, along with the law, medicine, and 
business, as an eligible career for them to 
choose. If our parents, teachers, and min- 
isters all did their duty in this respect, there 
would be no lack of superior young men 
coming forward to fill our pulpits. That 
same evening I talked on the same theme 
with a brilliant young graduate of one of 
our Western universities, whom I hope to 
have studying with me at Oakland later 
in the year. I have said many times, and 
I firmly believe, that, if a minister will stay 
steadily with his church in one place, work- 
ing patiently and constantly at the task 
that is set for him to do, among the spiritual 
aspirations and moral ideals of men, there 
is no calling in which he can begin to leave 
so deep a mark upon the community in which 
he lives as that of the ministry. This is 
the kind of mark our Santa Barbara min- 
ister is making, as is witnessed by the af- 
fection in which he is held by his own par- 
ish and the respect he commands in the 
whole city. 

The conference at Los Angeles on the 
4th and 5th of January was one of the best 
I have ever attended. Every one of the 
six churches in Southern California was well 
represented by minister and delegates, no 
time was lost in needless business, and no 
power was wasted in overcoming friction. 
The opening sermon by Mr. Goodridge set 
a fine and true key which was maintained 
throughout the meetings. I shall not try 
to give any epitome of the papers or ad- 
dresses; but they were without exception 
helpful and in good spirit, and moments of 
real eloquence were not wanting in some of 
them. The local attendance was most ex- 
cellent; and the hospitality of the Los An- 
geles Unitarians was unstinted. The reports 
from the churches were all in the major key, 
and there was no backward look. All the 
churches are out of debt, all are well housed 
but that at San Diego, all have acceptable 
ministers who have in some cases such a spirit 
of sacrifice as is not common anywhere; for, 
when it became necessary this year to cut 
off the Association’s support formerly given 
to two of the churches (those at Pomona and 
at Santa Ana), which meant simply the cut- 
ting down of a minister’s salary already too 
small, there was no giving up and no com- 
plaining, but a determination at all events 
to do the work, let the pay be what it might. 
Such a spirit of consecration cannot but be 
contagious. 
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seen, and in the three days that I was there 
the feeling did not wear off. But I must 
not linger over the scenery. It was the new 
church that drew four of us ministers to 


Redlands for the services of the 8th of Jan- | 


uary. Here is a story of apparent death 
and of unquestionable resurrection in which 
all Unitarians should find grounds for faith; 
for, when the field secretary went to Red- 
lands two years ago, he found no soul to en- 
courage him in reviving the church that had 
been there in the nineties, and many whom 


one failure had driven to utter discourage- | 


ment. Fortunately, he went on in the face 
of all misgivings cherished; and the result is 
that we now have there a church well organ- 
ized, and housed in one of the most satisfac- 
tory church buildings I have seen. It is 
built of hard-burned brick, in the Lombard 
style, and has a commodious Sunday-school 
room, kitchen, Alliance room, minister’s 


study, and in short all that is needed for the | 


usual church activities. When the new 
organ is in, as it will be, perhaps, by the time 
this letter is read, the church will have cost, 
with furnishings, some $12,000, and not a 
cent of debt remains. No small credit for 
the achievement is due to the minister of the 
church, Rev. Maxwell Savage, whose in- 
dustry is apparently unlimited, and whose 
energy has proved contagious. 

Two evenings before the dedication there 
was a most pleasant house-warming, when 
supper was served in the annex, and some 
one hundred and thirty-five of the parish- 
ioners and friends sat down. Speeches were 


made by Rev. George W. Stone, Rev. Earl M. | 


Wilbur, and the minister, as well as by sev- 
eral laymen present; and a general tone of 
happy congratulation prevailed. The ded- 
ication on Sunday was, of course, the crown- 
ing event. The church was filled to the 
doors, the music was excellent, and the ser- 
mon by Mr. Stone was a strong, positive pres- 
entation of the vital message of our faith, 
while the minister read letters of good will 
from several of our leaders in the East. 
Monday evening I was back again at Los 
Angeles, drawn by the attraction of the an- 
nual parish meeting. It had been raining 
for twenty-four hours, and the streets pre- 
sented such a sight:for mud as immigration 
circulars discreetly fail to show in their illus- 
trations. It meant much, then, that nearly 
a hundred came out to attend the meeting, 
and, after eating supper together and listen- 
ing to several toasts, conducted the business 
of the annual meeting, which showed that 
the prospects of this much-distraught 
church are “‘looking up” again. Certainly, 
there was no lack of good spirit and of evident 
loyalty to the cause on the part of stanch 
souls, Rev. Wesley Haskell, who has been 
preaching at Los Angeles since summer, re- 
ceived a hearty and undivided call for longer 
service, and all looked forward to a new era 
of growth and health. But now comes the 


news that the call has been declined, and the | 


future is in doubt; though that the fine nu- 
cleus of people who have stood by the Los 
Angeles church through good report and evil 
will continue to sustain it, there is no doubt 


One cannot be at Redlands in the winter } at all. 


without at first feeling that it is the most 


I am tempted also to write of the journey 


beautiful place of its sort that one has ever | homeward, and of visits to prospective theo- 


16) 


logical students on the way; of the “‘ churches 
round the bay,” and of the present work and 
the future good prospects of our Pacific Coast 
Theological School. But that is a story that 
must wait till another time. 

FE. M. Witzur. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Books Wanted. 


The First Unitarian Society of Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., would like to obtain a dozen 
or more of copies of ‘Social Hymns 
and Tunes and Book of Worship.” It is 
out of print, and a fair price would be will- 
ingly paid for second-hand books, in good 


condition. 
WALTER H. CLARKE, President. 
1106 Nott STREET, SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


A New Colony. 


The American Farmer, an agricultural , 
journal of over 250,000. subscribers, an- 
nounces that a colonization project is being 
pushed near Houston, Tex., which is in part 
inspired by Rev. Bradley Gilman’s book, 
“Back to the Soil.” The ideas suggested in 
that volume are being incorporated into the 
plan of the new colony, and with every prob- 
ability of success. 


Bird Protection. 


Bird-lore for February contains the an- 
nual report of the National Committee of 
Audubon Societies, a document of some 
eighty pages. The report summarizes the 
history of the Audubon movement, and 
gives most encouraging details of the year’s 
progress. ; 

Societies are now established in thirty-five 
states, and a model bird law has been passed 
in twenty-eight States. Thirty-four wardens 
to guard colonies of nesting birds are em- 
ployed, and the societies co-operate with 
national and State game officials. 

President Roosevelt, who is in hearty 
sympathy with Audubon work, has set aside 
certain government lands as perpetual breed- 
ing-places for birds, and the Lighthouse 
Board has lent its powerful aid in protecting 
sea birds along the coast. 

The National Committee, which acts as 
an executive body for all the State societies, 
has recently become incorporated, and pro- 
poses to attempt to raise an endowment fund 
of one million dollars, of which one hundred 
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thousand dollars has already been promised. 
As a step in practical bird protection, 
Bird-lore urges the erection of bird houses, 
and presents plans and specifications of 
numerous dwellings designed to meet the 
needs of feathered tenants. 

Bird-lore is published for the Audubon 
Societies by the Macmillan Company. 


Forty Years in a Parish. 


In the fortieth year of his ministry in 
Lynn, Mass., Mr. Stewart not only resigns 
his charge in that city, but retires from ac- 
tive service. Although by no means an old 
man, he has earned the right to use and 
enjoy in his own way his remaining years, 
be they few or many. But, while for good 
and honorable reasons he feels obliged to 
give up pastoral cares, it is probable that, 
while he is still in full vigor, he will be called 

,upon to render many occasional services to 
the churches and conferences in the neigh- 
borhood of his new home’near Ballston Spa, 
N.Y. 

Rev. Thomas Beede, his grandfather, was 
for twenty-seven years minister of the Uni- 
tarian church at Wilton, N.H. Among the 
boys whom he prepared for college in his 
hill-top home were Ephraim Peabody of 
King’s Chapel, Warren Burton, and Samuel 
Barrett, the life-long minister of the Twelfth 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Beede afterward founded the 
church in Farmington, Me., Mr. Stewart’s 
birthplace. From the best Unitarian sources, 
therefore, Mr. Stewart has inherited not only 
his name, but also the traditions of our 
churches and of a stable ministry. In addi- 
tion to these things, it is only fair to say that, 
after his marriage with Miss Annie O. Bixby 
of Surinam, a home was founded which dur- 
ing all these years has been a model of cul- 
tivated simplicity, irradiating spiritual light 
and good cheer. 

At the beginning of his ministry Mr. Stew- 
art took his place among the men of what 
was then called ‘‘the left wing,” a term 
now, happily, almost forgotten. Unresting, 
unhasting, without heat and without conten- 
tion, he has modestly, courageously, and per- 
severingly exhibited to the people his ideals 
of life and duty, and has illustrated them 
by his daily walk and conversation. We 
are glad that we are not called upon to write 
any last words about him, as happens in 
the case of so many others. In his sub- 
urban home near three married children, 
who live in Schenectady, he will have leisure 
for many good works, and his influence will 
not cease to be felt. From a Lynn paper 
we borrow the following details concerning 
him and his work:— 


Mr, Stewart was born at Farmington, Me., 
June 9, 1839, and fitted for college at the 
academy at that town, studying under Rey. 
Jonas Burnham, a famous teacher at that 
time. At the age of fourteen he entered 
Bowdoin Colle¥, from which he graduated 
in 1857. During the years of his school life 
he taught three short terms in the public 
schools, the first being when he was at the 
age of sixteen, For one year after his grad- 
uation from college he was principal of the 
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academy at Francestown, N.H., and then 
entered the Divinity School of Harvard Col- 
lege, from which he was graduated in 1862. 

It was in May, 1863, that he was ordained 
in the Unitarian church at Nashua, N.H., 
after some eight months spent in travel in 
Germany after graduation. It was in Jan- 
uary, 1865, that he resigned from that parish 
and took charge of the church work of Rev. 
William R. Alger’s church in Boston, while 
that gentleman was in Europe, his first 
sermon in that pulpit being delivered on the 
Sunday after Lincoln’s assassination. 

On Oct. 1, 1865, Mr. Stewart began his 
ministry in this city, which he has continued 
ever since. During the early years of his 
service here two calls were declined by him. 
The first was one from the Providence church 
in 1867, and the second from Worcester, in 
1873. ; 

During the years of Mr. Stewart’s ministry 
in this city he has devoted the greater part 
of his time and energy to the work of his 
especial charge, the church in this city; but 
he has, nevertheless, been active in some of 
the broader fields offered by the work of 
the denomination. From 1876 to 1890 he 
was a director in the American Unitarian 
Association; for some years he was the sec- 
cretary, and for two years president of the 
Essex Conference; for one year he was the 
president of the Essex Unitarian Club, and 
president of the Alumni of Harvard Divinity 
School from 1890 to 1892. 

In the life of this city Mr. Stewart has also 
had no small place. From 1866 to 1871 he 
was a member of the school committee, and 
for the last two years of that period as chair- 
man: for many years he was a trustee of the 
Public Library. In the way of literary effort, 
besides being the author of many sermons 
that have been put into circulation, Mr. 
Stewart has prepared historical and bio- 
graphical addresses with a special reference 
to the Unitarian church of Lynn and a his- 
tory of the Essex Conference; on Theodore 
Parker, a memorial of his grandfather, and 
of Rev. Samuel Johnson. He is also the 
author of a variety of historical and other 
papers designed for club work, and had done 
more or less lecturing on literary topics. 


The Convention for Religious 
Education. 


The convention of the Religious Education 
Association, to which we’ have already re- 
peatedly called the attention of our readers, 
begins in Boston next Sunday evening and 
will command the deep interest of all workers 
in this field and of many others to whom the 
subjects to be discussed seemed of profound 
importance for the welfare of home and 
State. The opening service will be held at 
the New Old South Church in Copley Square 
on Sunday evening, Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body, first vice-president of the Association, 
presiding. 

The chief addresses will be given at the 
sessions on ‘Tuesday evening and in the morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening of Wednesday 
and Thursday. Tremont Temple, with its 
main auditorium, seating 3,000 people, and 
its several smaller halls has been engaged 
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for the headquarters of the convention and 
the chief assembly rooms. Other meeting- 
places in the vicinity, Park Street Church, 
Pilgrim Hall at the Congregational House, 
Channing Hall in the Unitarian Building, 
and the Twentieth Century Club, will be 
used for some of the simultaneous depart- 
mental sessions. 

The programme for the Boston Convention 
is one of the most remarkable in the history 
of great religious and educational gather- 
ings of modern times. A full one hundred 
speakers of national reputation, because of 
their special contributions to progress in 
religious and moral education, will discuss 
the most vital aspects of present-day life. 
The great theme of the convention will be 
“The Aims of Religious Education.” «+ 

Three general sessions will be given to a 
comprehensive consideration of the subject 
by eminent men: (1) ‘‘How can we bring 
the Individual into Conscious Relation with 
God?” Addresses by Rev. William F, Me- 
Dowell, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Chicago; President 
Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin Col- 
lege; and Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., 
S.T.D., Bishop of Massachusetts. (2) ‘““How 
can we develop in the Individual a Social 
Conscience?’ Addresses by Prof. John M. 
Coulter, Ph.D., of the University of Chi- 
cago; President Henry F. Pritchett, Ph.D., 
LL.D., of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston; Prof. Henry S. Nash, 
D.D., of the Cambridge Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School; Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and others. (3) ‘How can 
we quicken in the Individual a Sense of Na- 
tional and Universal Brotherhood?’ Ad- 
dresses by President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Ph.D., LL.D., of Columbia University; Pres- 
ident Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; 
and a third eminent speaker to be announced. 

The ‘Annual Survey of Religious and 
Moral Education,’’ which was the most fa- 
mous address at the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion a year ago, will be given at Boston by 
President William H. P. Faunce, D.D., of 
Brown University. 

A joint session of departments on Wednes- 
day morning will have for its topic, “The 
Place of Formal Instruction in Religious and 
Moral Education,” to be treated as follows: 
“In the Home,” by President G. Stanley 
Hall, Ph.D., LL.D., of Clark University; ‘In 
the Young Men’s Christian Association,”’ by 
Prof. George A. Coe, Ph.D., North-western 
University; ‘‘In the Public School,” by Sec- 
retary George H. Martin of the Boston Board 
of Education; ‘‘In the Preparatory School,’’ 
by Rev. Endicott Peabody, D.D., head-mas- 
ter of the Groton School, Groton, Mass.; 
“In the College,”’ by President George Harris, 
D.D., LL.D., of Amherst College. 

Space does not permit a list of the sub- 
jects and speakers in the programmes of 
the departmental meetings. Thirty-five ses- 
sions of the seventeen departments of the 
association will be held; to think through 
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the specific problems of the several agencies 
engaged in religious and moral education, 
and to determine the best methods for this 
work. The departmental addresses, sixty 
or more in number, will be given by men of 
equal reputation and ability with those who 
speak in the general sessions. 

Those who attended the Philadelphia con- 
vention, or have read its published proceed- 
ings, recognize the work of the departments 
as being the backbone of the movement. 
They are: the Council of Religious Education, 
Universities and Colleges, Theological Semi- 
naries, Churches and Pastors, Sunday- 
schools, Secondary Public Schools, Elemen- 
tary Public Schools, Private Schools, Teacher 
Training, Christian Associations, Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, the Home, Libraries, the 
Press, Correspondence Instruction, Summer 
Assemblies, Religious Art and Music. 

A new and attractive feature of this con- 
vention will be the social events planned for 
Monday, February 13. Visits of places of 
historic and present interest in Boston and 
the vicinity will be arranged. Wellesley 
College invites all in attendance upon the 
convention to a special religious service in 
its beautiful chapel on Monday morning. In 
the afternoon Harvard University will give 
a welcome to the members of the associa- 
tion, with a reception at the Phillips Brooks 
House. In the evening of Monday will be 
held the official reception of the convention 
over which Hon. John D. Long will preside, 
in the historic Faneuil Hall, with an oppor- 
tunity to meet many of the first citizens of 
Boston. 

Every one who is interested in religious 
and mora! work, whether in the church, the 
school, or other religious, educational, social, 
or philanthropic movement, is invited to at- 
tend this convention of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association in Boston, Feb. 12-16, 
1905. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


WHAT IS IN A NAME? 


In the discussions at some of our Sunday 
School Society’s meetings over the name of 
the Sunday-school,, I have always taken a 
great deal of interest. To my mind there 
is much importance in a name. ‘The right 
title often opens a wide door for the com- 
pleter use of any subject or course of action. 
Like a good handle to any important im- 
plement, the right kind of name helps the 
idea to which it is attached. 

But, although a committee was chosen 


we now call the Sunday-school, no ade- 
quate suggestion was offered after a year’s 
deliberation. The purpose of this move- 
ment was to find some larger, more com- 
prehensive designation for the organization 
than is understood by the traditional phrase 
“Sunday-school.” It seems to many ear- 
nest Sunday-school workers that the whole 
cause would be helped by lifting the idea 
out of the rather narrow confines of the 
old name, under which the work has pro- 
ceeded in the years past. Religious and 
moral education, in¥full{modern {[meaning, 


at one time to report on a name for what a 
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has poured its enlarging currents into the 
old instruction of catechism and memory 
teaching. Consequently, something ampler, 
more significant, seems to be demanded in 
the way of a name. 

Analogous to this discussion in our ranks 
is the somewhat narrower question which 
has been raised by our Trinitarian-Congre- 
gational friends. They have been asked 
in certain quarters to decide which is pref- 
erable for a name, Sunday-school or Bible 
School. I do not know whether the argu- 
ments separate over a line of theological 
distinction, as between conservatives and 
radicals; but it is noticeable that the lead- 
ing Sunday-school authorities, those who 
are pushing the work with zeal and intel- 
ligence, are on one side, while many others, 
differing somewhat in outlook, are found 
in the opposite group. The arguments ad- 
vanced for retaining the name ‘‘Sunday- 
school” and for declining to adopt the newer 
name “Bible School’ are, to my mind, 
most excellent, as far as they go. My 
chief contention would be that there is 
a still better name that might be created, 
in which the representatives of both sides 
could find happy union. 

Such leaders as Charles Gallaudet Trum- 


bull, editor of the Sunday School Times, | 


William G. Ballantine, the well-known edu- 


cator, and Dr. Ira Landrith, have gone into | 


print in support of thename ‘“‘Sunday-school.”’ 
The symposium by these writers is in the 
Pilgrim Teacher for January. The editor 
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of this excellent publication has a summar> 
and statement which harmonizes with the 
authorities mentioned. 

He says in substance, as follows: The whole 
matter has been agitated repeatedly during 
the last thirty years. The main motive 
is a desire to exalt the Bible. But the main 
object of the Sunday-school is not to exalt 
the Bible, and should not be, but to build 
Christian character. To change its name 
to Bible School would be to misrepresent 
it in the first place, and, in the second place, 
would by implication narrow the scope and 
purpose of the Sunday-school, till building 
Christian character would no longer be the 
thing for which it existed, but something 
else which is less, and we say it advisedly, 
even though that something were the study 
of the Bible. 

All this discussion interests me chiefly 
as showing a progressive disposition. It 
is refreshing to see that the Sunday-school 
is widening out in plan and comprehension 
at the hands of our friends of other denomi- 
nations. We have stood for this a long 
time. We have been misunderstood in 
consequence; but the lagging forces at last 
reach the more advanced positions, though 
patience and time are severely drawn upon. 
Let us, however, be happy over the expan- 
sion which we can discern. 

Dr. Ballantine is very decided in his views. 
“Call it Bible School, indeed, if you think 
|a knowledge of the Bible constitutes a”com- 
plete religious education for the young 
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people of the twentieth century.” But he 
declares, with incisive language, that any 
one who holds such an idea of the Sunday- 
school is a Rip Van Winkle. He has him- 
self commended the plan of our publica- 
tion, ‘Beacon Lights of Christian History”; 
and that commendation is in accord with 
his statement in this symposium, as follows, 
“Christian history and biography, not Jew- 
ish history and biography, must be the great 
storehouse out of which Christian faith 
and characters are illustrated for the young.” 
He asks, with almost nervous emphasis: 
“Where shall our young people study the 
problems of the city? Where shall they 
learn the story of the long struggle for the 
right to think clearly and to speak frankly? 
Where shall they become acquainted with 
the meaning of the great religious movements 
of modern times? In the Sunday-school, 
if at all. To study the Bible only and to 
stop there, and not study the life that 
has come out of the Bible, is like ending the 
reading of American history with the death 
of George Washington.” 

I have gone into this recital, of what our 
earnest brethren are saying, to show that 
we are in the right lead. As Dr. Hazard 
says, “The Bible is the main text-book in 
our system of religiotis education. But it 
is not the only study that must have a place 
in religious education.” We do not take 
honor away from the Scriptures, but make 
it possible, while treating the Old and New 
Testaments justly and wisely, to make other 
sources our supplies for the creation of char- 
acter. 

‘There is a wider desire than ever to study 
the Bible. Our Unitarian Sunday-schools 
show this in their present courses of lessons. 
Never before were there so many text-books 
on our catalogue relating to the Old and 
New Testament, the Life of Jesus, the Be- 
ginnings of Christianity, the Story of Israel, 
as at the present time; and they are studied 
in every Sunday-school. It is thus seen 
that our wide view of the whole field of re- 
ligious and moral education really brings, 
at last, a deeper study of the Bible. There 
are found the histories, characters, and prin- 
ciples which we afterward trace in the work- 
ings of the world. Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
nion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Emity B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours g to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.) 


More Circles. 


Through the kindness of one of its Di- 
rectors the Young People’s Religious Union 
was recently enabled to arrange for the 
publication of a new pamphlet which should 
be of interest to all friends of our work. We 
are very fortunate in being able to offer these 
suggestions imthe name of our former presi- 
dent, Rev.” John Haynes Holmes. The 
pamphlet is entitled ‘How should the Work 
of a Religious Union be conducted? Some 
Practical Suggestions.’”’ Copies have been 
sent to all the secretaries: others will gladly 
be supplied upon request. 

Suggestions are never offered authorita- 
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tively. To some of our unions the following 
suggestions, taken from the closing para- 
graphs on “‘Meetings,”’ will not fit a need; but 
experience shows me that there are many 
of our unions which would profit much by 


following along the lines suggested by Mr. 


Holmes. To emphasize the thought, there- 
fore, I take the liberty of quoting it for our 
Register readers. Cc. A. W. 


Lastly, the meetings should be made 
interesting. Alas, how many religious or- 
ganizations, from the church itself, upon the 
one hand, to the Sunday-school, upon the 
other, are ruined beyond redemption simply 
because their meetings are devoid of the 
slightest spark of vital interest, and thus 
stupid beyond expression! And our young 
people’s societies are no exception to the 
rule. How dull and sleepy are many of our 
union meetings! A few young people gather 
in a large, barren, dimly lighted hall; a 
brief religious service is perfunctorily gone 
through with, characterized usually by 
wretched singing; a paper is read; and then, 
when discussion is invited, there follows a 
“Quaker meeting,’ until, in sheer despair, 
the leader relieves the agony by announc- 
ing the closing hymn and benediction. Now 
such a meeting as this is, to say the least, un- 
interesting, ‘‘flat, stale, and unprofitable,” to 
borrow WHamlet’s phrase, and will inevi- 
tably kill any organization, I care not how 
high its ideals nor how good its work. Your 
meeting must be interesting, first, last, and 
all the time, if it is to be successful; and the 
only way to create this interest is to banish 
all ceremony and make the meeting thor- 
oughly informal. Informality is here the 
“open sesame.’ Don’t pattern your little 
evening meeting after the pretentious and 
formal service of the church; don’t hold 
your meetings in the church auditorium or 
any large hall; don’t conduct your meeting 
as though it were a cathedral service; don’t 
read your paper as though it were a sermon; 
don’t invite discussion as though opening a 
Congressional debate; don’t, in a _ word, 
have things stiff and formal and solemn! 
While preserving in every possible way the 
atmosphere of worship and the general 
spirit of seriousness, seek to make your meet- 
ing as simple and unpretentious as can pos- 
sibly be arranged. Hold the meeting in 
some small room which may be made bright 
and warm and cozy. Don’t have the seats 
lined up like the pews in the church, but 
have them scattered about in a haphazard 
fashion as you would in your own parlor at 
home; don’t have the leader posed behind 
an improvised pulpit, but have him com- 
fortably seated by a table, in the centre of 
the room, with his auditors clustered close 
about him; don’t have the audience rise 
when the hymns are sung, or each speaker 
rise as he gives his views in the general dis- 
cussion, but let all keep their seats exactly 
as they would in a private social gathering 
in one’s home. In short, as I have said, make 
the meetings informal, simple, free, and easy. 
Remove all elements of false solemnity and 
idle restraint, and they will be interesti 
and hence successful. 

Such are the suggestions which I shou 
offer in regard to the regular meetings of our 
young people’s societies. These meetings 
are of far greater importance than is com- 
monly realized. If properly conducted, they 
will serve as a source of inspiration to all 
concerned ; if uninteresting and unsuccessful, 
they must inevitably tend to do much injury 
to the cause of true religion, It should be 
the first object of every union, then, to hold 
meetings which are at once a credit to itself 
and a help to its members; for right in these 
meetings begins all the good of which the 
society may be capable or all the evil of 
which, unfortunately, it may be guilty. 

> 
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Announcements. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, February 17, at eleven 
o’clock, All interested in the work are cor- 
dially invited. 

The next meeting of the Ministers’ Mon- 
day Club will be held at 25 Beacon Street, on 
Monday, February 13, at 10.30 A.M. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley will preside. Rev. John T. 
Brant will present the cause of “The Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Saloon League,’—a non- 
partisan reform. 


The Cambridge Association will meet on 
Monday, February 13, with Rey. A. H. 
Spence, Jr., at the church on College Avenue, 
West Somerville. Subject, ‘‘Ochino.’’ 
Luncheon at 1.30. Take Davis Square elec- 
trics from Sullivan Square to College Avenue 
or take North Cambridge cars and walk 
through Day Street to College Avenue. 
Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 


The New England Associate Alliance.—_ 
The mid-winter meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held at the Sec- 
ond Church in Boston, Copley Square, on 
Thursday, February 16. ‘“‘Rhode Island 
and Unitarianism’’ will be the subject of 
Rev. George W. Kent’s address. This will 
be followed by a conference on Alliance In- 
terests, led by Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, after 
which Mrs. Alice Reynolds Keyes will speak 
on “Our Appeals.” At the afternoon ses- 
sion it is expected that Miss Elizabeth 
Channing, Mrs. B. Ward Dix, and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe will be present, and tell of Uni- 
tarian Women and their work. 

Meetings. 

NEw YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeN.—The regular monthly meeting 
was held on Friday, February 3, at 11 A.M., 
in the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
with the president in the chair, and an atten- 
dance of about 160, The meeting was 
opened as usual with the Lord’s Prayer, 
after which the reports of secretary and 
treasurer were read. The names of seven 
new members were given, the entire mem- 
bership amounting to 281. The report of 
the religious news of the last month was given 
by Mrs. Carter. For the Philanthropic News 
Committee Mrs, Fowler told of the adult 
cripples of New York and France, and what 
is being done to help their lives. A collec- 
ion was taken for the church at Salt Lake 
ity which amounted to $35. The speaker 
of the day, Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, had for 
her subject, ‘““The Essentials and Non-essen- 
tials of Life.’ What were deemed essentials 
yesterday are not considered so to-day, said 
Mrs. Clark. Life will always be a succes- 
sion of tearing down and building up. She 
had asked many people for their definitions 
of the essentials of life, and gave their an- 
swers, interspersed with many comments, 
many anecdotes, and humorous remarks. 
She likened life to the building of a palace 
for which we must have, for the founda, 


ees 
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tions, health; for the walls, convictions; 
through the windows must stream the light 
of hope; for the beds there must be industry; 
the food must be love, the gentle word, the 
unselfish thought, the dutiful deed; for 
the warmth we must have the hot fire of 
enthusiasm; and for the roof, the ideal. 
Build our palace on this plan, and we shall 
find life worth living. A vote of thanks was 
given to Mrs, Clark, and, after -singing the 
hymn, “Life of Ages richly poured,” the 
meeting adjourned to luncheon and the so- 
cial hour. Clara F. Wheeler, Recording 
Secretary. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The | thirty- 
eighth annual meeting was held with the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Church in 
Leominster, Mass., on the 26th of January. 
The severe storm of the 25th seriously in- 
terfered with the sessions of the conference. 
The evening service, at which Rev. Paul 
R. Frothingham was to preach, had to be 
omitted. On Thursday morning the trains 
were so late that it was noon before the 
president and secretary could get through 
from the neighboring town of Clinton. 
Before that hour a number of visitors ar- 
rived from Fitchburg and Dr. S. A. Eliot 
from Boston. An informal meeting was 
held at which Dr. Eliot spoke of the work 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Over a hundred visitors sat down to dinner. 
At a quarter before two o’clock the presi- 
dent, Jonathan Smith, Esq., of Clinton, 
called the conference to order. After the 
opening business Dr. S. A. Eliot gave an ad- 
dress on “‘Interdenominational Relations.” 
He began hy saying: “How dull and uninter- 
esting wovid be a household made up of peo- 
ple allalike!”’ -A wise parent tries to train the 
special aptitudes of his children and develop 
individual tastes and skill. Why should we 
not expect the household of faith to be con- 
ducted on similar principles? One of the 
marked characteristics of Jesus’ teaching is 
its infinite variety. He was not afraid of 
contradicting himself. Every case was 
treated on its own merits. Uniformity of 
belief and practice is both impossible and 
unwise, yet unity is as essential as variety. 
Jesus’ prayer was that his disciples might be 
one in spirit. But unity cannot be gained 
except through complete freedom. Let each 
church preserve its individuality, but in the 
spirit of good will. Let us be loyal to our 
own traditions, reverent to the traditions of 
others. If America depended upon the 
liberal church for the preaching of the gos- 
pel, we would be a pagan nation. We must 
respect all manifestations of the religious 
life wherever found. The things that divide 
us are transient, the things that unite us are 
permanent. More and more we are learning 
how much good there is in churches alien 
to us. Let us judge them by the best 
they have produced, not the worst. The 
Methodists shine for me in Wesley, the 
Baptists in Havelock, the Episcopalians in 
Brooks, and the Quakers in George Fox. 
“I think I discover good,” said Mr. Eliot, 
“even in what appear to me to be outgrown 
forms of religious faith and worship.” The 
ecclesiastical party in the Christian Church 
las best understood the art of organiza- 
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tion and has done the most to systematize 
the religious life. It has realized that 
pictures are often the Bible of the ignorant. 
Calvinism taught man’s degradation, it 
inevitably suggested his greatness. Be- 
cause orthodoxy convinced men of sin, 
Channing could convince men of righteous- 
ness. Because Puritanism ploughed the 
ground, Ballou and Parker and Brooks 
and Beecher could sow the seed. There is 
no weak spirit of compromise in all this, 
or indifference to the habits of religious 
thinking, True fellowship must recognize 
the unity which lies beneath and not above 
the puzzling questions of spiritual experience. 
If we can only learn to hold our different 
forms of faith largely and vitally enough, we 
shall find that they are not walls to separate 
us, but avenues through which we may enter 
into sympathy and comradeship. 

Let us agree to emphasize our agreements 
and minimize our differences, Let us dwell 
more and more on the great fundamental 
universal truths that all of us hold in com- 
mon. Men do not divide into factions over 
the Beatitudes or the Golden Rule or the 
Lord’s Prayer or that lofty teaching, ‘“God 
is a spirit.” Let us agree to live in these 
deep, central vital matters about which there 
can be no contention. Thus will be estab- 
lished the true Church catholic, the Church 
not of Rome, not of England, not of America, 
but the Church of the living God. 

In replying to Dr. Eliot’s address, Hon. 
J. D. Miller of Leominster, representing the 
Orthodox Church, said that from him there 
could hardly be other than one response. 
There are special reasons why the two 
churches which represent the original Con- 
gregational polity should discuss plans ‘‘for 
a more perfect union.” Of the influences 
which brought the fathers to this land the 
strongest was the religious motive. ‘Their 
religious ideas were too narrow for a grow- 
ing Church or State, and therefore separa- 
tions were inevitable. But the cause for 
these has largely been removed. ‘The glo- 
rious work of the Puritans, when the sturdy 
English love of liberty, brought to a white 
heat by the fires of an intense zeal, enabled 


them to stay and turn back the forces of | 
civil and ecclesiastical despotism, is a com- | 


mon possession, especially for those who 
hold to their polity. A hand less heavy, a 
will less determined, and a religious zeal less 
excessive had not sufficed to break and crush 
the tyranny of the Stuarts. 

This common possession makes a proper 
background and motive for the present dis- 
cussion. While it is in no way suggested 
that there should be, or ought to be, a union 
of churches, it is clear that the great end of 
the work—civic purity and personal right- 
eousness—is one. It is clear that in small 
places, where separate church organizations 
mean poor work, there might be actual 
union. 

The discussion was continued by Rev. 
A. W. Littlefield and Rev. F. J. Gauld. The 
secretary in his annual report spoke of the 
success attending the three regular sessions 
of the conference held during the year, and 
of the good work done in printing and dis- 
tributing three thousand copies of the ad- 
dress on “The Broad Church” given before 
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the conference at Gardner, and of the ap- 
pointment of a missionary council to take 
a special interest in the weaker churches in 
the conference. He alluded to the many 
vacant pulpits in the conference as com- 
pared with a year ago. He recommended 
that special attention be given by the con- 
ference to the following group of towns: 
Shrewsbury, Boylston, West Boylston, Hol- 
den, Princeton, Rutland, Paxton, Oakham, 
and New Braintree,—all within a stone’s 
throw of Worcester, in the very heart of the 
county, and without either a Unitarian or 
a Universalist church. In closing, the sec- 
retary alluded to the death of one of the vice- 
presidents of the conference, Mr. J. P. K. 
Otis of Worcester, and later a committee 
was appointed to present suitable resolu- 
tions in his memory. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected for the coming year: president, 
Jonathan Smith, Esq., Clinton; vice-presi- 
dents, Rev. A. F. Bailey, Barre, Hamilton 
Mayo, Esq., Leominster; secretary, Rev. 
J. C. Duncan, Clinton; treasurer, Mr. Ed- 
ward F, Tolman, Worcester. Directors: Rev. 
A. §. Garver, Worcester; Mr. Thomas A. 
Earle, Leominister; Miss Anna M, Bancroft, 
Hopedale; Miss Clara E. Billings, Worcester; 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists, 


Forty years ago Dobbins’ Electric Soap sold at 16 cents 
abar. Now it sells at 5 cents, quality unchanged. The 
most in quantity, the best in quality. What else can be 
desired? Ask your grocer for it. 


Salem, Ind.— Rev. J. B. Fosher writes: ‘‘Had a 
gocd meeting at Salem church recently. They have 
adopted the Star system in their Sunday-school, and the 
attendance has more than doubled since.’’ Address all 
orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. + 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, sth inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Elmer Joseph Newcomb and Elizabeth Fay, both of 
Sturbridge, Mass. 

In Brookfield, ist inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Waverley 1:e Long Packard and Bertha Abigail Woodard, 
both of Springfield, Mass. 


Deaths. 


BRIDGE.— At Richmond, Va., November 21, 1904, at 
the residence of her sister, Mrs. James M. Macon, 206 
East Cary Street, Miss Mary E. Bridge, 76 years. 

MORSE.— At Salem, Mass., January 19, Miss Lydia A. 
Poe daughter of the late Edward and Hannah (Lane) 

orse. 

SEWALL.— At Mansfield Conn., January 22, Frank 
Sewall, 42 years,son of the late Charles C. Sewall, Jr., 
and grandson of the late kev. Charles C. Sewall of Med- 
field. Interment at Medfield. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 


change and be healthy and happyde “Old Va.’?? 
Write for facts to one who changed. E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


ANTED.— A widow of an army officer would like 

a position of trust in a home or public institution 

or as travelling companion. Is in gvod health, of cheerful 

disposition, and has travelled much both in this country 

andin Europe. Has had six experience as head of 

a college house.’ Address L. H. S., Care Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Rey. E, F. Hayward, Marlboro; Mr. Clarence 
W. Colburn, Fitchburg. Missionary coun- 
cil for three years: Miss Mary Garfield, Fitch- 
burg; Rev. J. M. Seaton, Hubbardston. The 
unanimous thanks of the conference were 
voted to the speakers of the day and to the 
Leominster parish for its generous hospitality. 
The closing word was given by the Rev. 
E. F. Hayward. While deploring any ap- 
pearance of indifference to one’s own church, 
he believed that a real deep, spiritual unity 
is coming. ‘There is stirring within our life 
a desire for spiritual things. Before long 
there will come an appeal to our religious 
life which will reach us all and lift us to a 
higher level. James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Canton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish: The new pastor, Rev, Bradley Gil- 
man, wasinstalled February 5. It was nearly 
two hundred years ago that the first pastor 
of the first church in Canton began duty on 
this spot, and there have been but two church 
buildings there in all that time, the present 
one having been erected in 1823. The ex- 
ercises were also attended by several of the 
pastors and members of other churches in 
Canton, The sermon was by Rev. James 
De Normandie of Roxbury on ‘‘The Gospel 
of Goodness.” Rev. A. P. Manwell of the 
Orthodox Congregational Church, Rev. 
C. Franklin Andrews, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Canton, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., of Boston, Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen, D.D., of Brockton, and Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins of Milton took part in the exercises. 


REDLANDS, CAL.—Rev. Max Savage: 
Words of the highest praise are spoken both 
for the new church at this place and also for 
the young minister whose work has prospered 
so encouragingly. It is a coincidence that, 
after twenty-nine years to a day, he fol- 
lowed his father, Dr. M. J. Savage, to do 
missionary work in the West. 


St. Paut, .Minn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton: The annual meeting 
of this church was held on Saturday even- 
ing, January 28, with an unusually large 
attendance, attracted by the promise that 
plans for the new church would be presented 
for adoption by the society, Supper was 
served to those who came early; and Mr. 
Thomas G. Holyoke, the architect, who is 
also a member of the church, was present 
with some most attractive plans, which he 
explained in detail to members during the 
social hour that followed supper. The busi- 
ness meeting opened with the election of two 
trustees, to serve for three years, after which 
the usual reports from officers of the church, 
Sunday-school, Women’s Alliance, and 
Young People’s Union, and from the min- 
ister were read, showing a full and satisfac- 
tory year’s work in all departments. Be- 
sides preaching thirty-eight sermons at home 
during the year, acting as superintendent 
of the Sunday-school, and conducting a 
Bible class and an Emerson class, Mr. Boyn- 
ton reported having preached twenty-one 
sermons away from home in the twelve 
months, made fifteen addresses, and taken 
several missionary journeys as secretary of 
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the Minnesota Conference. After the re- 
ports the discussion of the new plans was 
taken up. The plans provide for a beauti- 
ful new church to be built of local yellow 
sandstone with limestone trimmings, in the 
simple Norman-Romanesque style, and to 
cost, when completed, $45,000. The seating 
capacity is about five hundred. It is pro- 
posed to build at first only the main audi- 
torium and tower, with parlor and Sunday- 
school-room in the rear, leaving an ell, which 
will contain larger Sunday-school accom- 
modations and social rooms, to be added later. 
A little over $10,000 has been subscribed, 
with most of the parish yet to hear from, 
and it is hoped to realize an equal sum on the 
present building. Discussion of the plans 
was brief, sentiment having already crys- 
tallized in favor of the general scheme, as 
shown in earlier sketches. Mr. Boynton, 
in an earnest speech, declared the necessity 
as well as the advantage of the proposed 
change, and roused much enthusiasm. A 
unanimous vote was passed, authorizing 
the trustees to make contracts in order to 
begin the construction as early as possible 
in the spring. With a new church building 
most advantageously located, this mother 
church of Minnesota Unitarianism may be 
expected to go forward toa still larger and 
more effective service of the ideals which for 
a generation it has faithfully upheld with a 
slowly widening range of influence. 


SAN FrRancisco,—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Bradford Leavitt: After five 
years of faithful service the church has 
granted Mr. Leavitt leave of absence for 
six months, with full pay. The church will 
also supply the pulpit and have already en- 
gaged the services of Rev. George W. Stone 
for the six months of Mr. Leavitt’s absence. 
This double action of the church is com- 
plimentary to both the ministers concerned. 
It shows gratitude to the settled pastor and 
a high appreciation of his services, and it is 
also a compliment to Mr. Stone of which he 
may well be proud. Few men, turning to 
the ministry late in life, as he did, could in so 
short a time step into the best pulpits with a 
cordial welcome. Mr. Stone will still have 
in charge the missionary interests of our 
churches on the Pacific coast. 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—Rey. Charles P. Lom- 
bard: The fourth annual meeting of the 
First Unitarian Society was held at the house 
of the minister on January 13, and was made 
a social occasion, with a large attendance. 
The trustees’, treasurer's, and Alliance reports 
showed a gratifying result for the year 1904. 
In spite of a shifting population and the fact 
that nearly one-third of the families and in- 
dividuals connected with this society since 
its organization have removed from the city, 
the constituency has steadily increased. 
The religious life has deepened, and there 
is a marked growth in the sense of fellowship 
and in loyalty to the cause. With the an- 
nual appropriation from the American Uni- 
tarian Association and $285 contributed by 
the Schenectady Branch Alliance, current 
expenses have been met and a former in- 
debtedness paid. The year 1905 _ begins 
with a clear record. Two years ago an ap- 
peal was made for $3,400, the amount then 
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due on the church building lot. By gener- 
ous response from branches of the Women’s 
National Alliance and from churches of the 
Middle States and elsewhere, together with 
subscriptions and pledges within the society, 
there now remains less than $300 to be raised. 
When that sum has been secured, the so- 
ciety will be wholly free from debt; and the 
people hope, before another year, to be wor- 
shipping in a chapel of their own, thus es- 
tablishing definitely and permanently the 
prosperity of this vigorous and hopeful mis- 
sionary enterprise. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association ;— 


Already acknowledged ..........0..sseeesse eens $20,239.77 
an. 2. Societyin Newington, N.H . 10.00 
2. Miss Elizabeth S. Emmons, Boston 1.00 
2. Society in Fairhaven ........ 2... .605 50.00 
4. Fourth Society, Brooklyn, N.Y.. 5.00 
g. Society in Deerfield ......... 2... e00e 20.00 
g. Society in Roslindale .........se.eee 11.00 
10. First Parish in Cambridge........... 1,000.00 
1o. Mrs, Wm. H. Swasey, Newburyport 2.00 
TO,, Fiend»... ckcowss see nee-seuv suse ns 5.00 
10. Mrs. nisi ai A. Hackley, New 
York, N 500.00 
14. Mrs. W.H. Goodwin, Jamaica Piain 1,000.00 
16. Society in Canton .... ose 55.25 
16. Society in Sioux feat Ta. Raed 10.00 
17. Society in Holyoke. on 15.00 
18. Sidney Mather, Bridgeport, Con * 5.00 
19. Society in Beverly . seea 85.00 
20. Society in Santa Rosa, Cal. . 10.00 
20. Society in Des Moines, Ia, .......-. 10.00 
ar. Miss Emily L. Osgood, Boston..... 50.00 
21. Mrs. Frederick D. Stackpole, hie 50.00 
23. Second Parish in Hingham. 25.00 
23. Society in Mendon ......... 11.50 
25. Frien : 500.00 
a7. Society i in “Lancaster, "Pa. “~ ee = 5.00 
28. Society in New Orleans, La........- 35.00 


WATCHING the FACE 


op: eS to guess sentences from 
looks and lips, catching a word 
here and there — how familiar this 
is to the partially deaf. 

|] The only aid, here, of real value 
is the OTOPHONE —an instru- 
ment held against the ear, not in- 
serted. To prove its claims it will 
be sent on a three days’ free trial. 
| Our illustrated price-list shows 
styles for church and street use, 
as well as for indoor conversation. 
In writing, kindly address Depart- 


ment E. 
* ; e 
~ OPTICIAN 
194 W. 42a ot, } NEW YORK 
650 Madison Ave. a R 


10,000 Plants for {6c 


More gardens and tome are planted to 
Salzer’s Seeds than ary Sher in 
America. There is reason for this. 

Weownand operate over 5000 acres for 


Big 140-page og alone, 4c. 
JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. R 


j 
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Jan. 30. Society in New Orleans, La, ....... $25.00 
30. Society in Rochester, BEA Siew. eco 15.00 
30. Society in Ord, Neb...-+... +++. 3,00 
30. Society in Lancaster .........+- 100.00 
30. Mrs. Otis Norcross, Boston 100 00 
30. Grenville H Norcross, Boston..... 100.00 

30. ae arene H. Day, eeaeees. 
is 40.00 
3r. cnn: ‘i. Sholes, | Boston. »ss..5... 50.00 

31. Women’s National bees uae, 
Waltham ....... 10.00 

FOR CIRCUIT WORK. 

GRIPE 5) VRS soa 7 ayia ae a 15.00 

16. Miss Susan J. Wentworth, Fexss 
mouth, N.H. 25.00 
17. Mrs. Helen R. Blackmar, ‘Boston on 25.00 

2x. Milton Branch, Women’s National 
Alliance’. 10.00 
21. Rev. Charles ¥. Dole, Jamaica Plain 20.00 
$24,248 52 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of donations to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society during the 
month of January, 1905. 


Chicopee, Mass., First Unitarian Sunday-school... $5.00 
Arlington, Mass., First Congregational Parish «. 35.00 
Boston, Church of the Disciples, Sunday-school . 3.00 
Miss Alice Ch eever. 5.00 
eas Andover, Mass., ‘First Unitarian “Sunday- 

OO] oes coe cece ces cess tees vene cece suse sosees 5.co 
Clavaland, Ohio, Church of the Unity Sunday-school 10.00 
Danvers, Mass., Unitarian Seeereetiows) Sunday- 

school..... 3.00 
Charlestown, N. a Sir “South “Parish” "Sunday- school 2.00 
Norton, Mass. A Congregational Parish Sunday- 

school . 2.00 
Newburgh, NY. “Church of “Our Father “Sunday- 

BED GOD. ch cacuedictet anion 


Mrs. A. C, Rumrill...... 
Bayer, ie. . Independent: ‘Congregational ‘Sunday- 
schoo 
Hudson, Mass., First Unitarian “Sunday-school.. 
Billerica, Mass., First Parish Sunday-school. 
Belfast, Me., First Parish Sunday-school ..... 
Pittsfield, Mass., Unity Church Sunday-schoo 
Keene, N. EE Keene Congregational Sunday-: school 
Boston, Norfolk Unitarian Sunday-school .. 
Hopedale, Mass., Hopedale Parish Sunday- school. 


Athol, Mass., Second Unitarian Sunday-school.. 2:50 
Newport, RL, oa Memorial Sunday- school 10.00 
Lancaster, Pa., saiiaues of Our Father Sunday-school 2.00 
Peterboro, N H., Congregational Sunday-school.. ~-3.00 
Kansas City, Mo., All Souls’ Sunday-school 5 S00. 
eben sis First Parish . 15.00 
Troy, N.Y,, First Unitarian Sunday-schoo 3.81 
Brooklyn, N.Y., First Unitarian Society.. 25.00 


Keokuk, Ia, Witse Unitarian Sunday- school.. 


2.50 
Cincinnati, Ohio, First Congregational Sunday- 
school ... 10.00 
Geneseo, IIl., First ‘Unitarian Sunday-school-. 5.00 
hitman, Mass., First Unitarian Sunday-school.. 7.00 
Kenosha, 'Wis., First Unitarian Sunday-school . 2.00 
Boston (Roslindale), Mass. ., Roslindale Unitarian 
Sunday-school ... 5.00 
Boston, East, Lumps Church of Our Father Sunday- 
schoo. deen Pa 10.00 
Salem, Mass . ‘North aH eCheck ics 50.00 
Needham, Mass. Ce eeiret Congregational ‘Sunday- 
school.. Ceseecee 5,00 
Petersham, Mass., First Unitarian “Sunday-school.. 1.00 
Haverhill, Mass., First Parish Sunday-school ....-- 5.00 


Ricuarp C. Humpureys, Treasurer, 


Religious Art and Music. 


The two sessions of the Department of 
Religious Art and Music of the Religious Ed- 
ucation Association, which holds its third an- 
nual convention in Boston, February 12-16, 
will be held in the Twentieth Century Club 
Room, No. 2 Ashburton Place. 

At the first session, Wednesday afternoon 
two o’clock, February 15, addresses will be 
given as follows: “The Treatment of Church 
Interiors,” Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, Boston, 


Mass.; ‘“‘The Treatment of Church Exte- 
riors,” Mr. James Sturgis Pray, Boston, 
Mass.; “The Educative Power of Organ 
Music,’ Mr. George A. Burdett, Boston, 
Mass. 


At the second session, patediy clea. 
four o’clock, February 16, the addresses will 
be: ‘‘The Educative Value of the Art of the 


lenry Goibee yicing. 
2S 1 


Great Painters,” Rev. 
Brookline, Mass. ; ‘As 
logical Seminaries,” — 
Mus.D., Hartford 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Christian Register 


STEALING TIME, 


The Cynics’ Calendar says many good things, but 
nothing that is so true as the expression, ‘‘ Economy is 


the thief of time.” 


You waste time when you search through crowded 
drawers and cabinets for a thing that is needed and has 
been misplaced. The remedy is a good Chiffoniere. 
The better pattern will pay 
for itself twice over in added comfort, convenience, and 


Don’t buy a cheap affair. 


service. 


Here is a new design that will please you. 
The mirror is very shapely and of extra size. 
The drawers slide by either handle. 
Sides, steel locks, easy running castors, brass 
trimmed, dust proof construction. 
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Panelled 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 OGOANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


Books by the late 


FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 


OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- | 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. | 


Cloth, $r. 
RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $r. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


For sale by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., Publishers 
272 Congress St., - - - - - Boston 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


| 


| 


| 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 


. Home Again. 

. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 

. What shall I do for Others this Year? 

. War and Peace. 

. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 

. The Fading Leaf. 

7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 


Series on ‘‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 
8. I, The Answer of Job. 
10. II. Some Theological Answers. 
ir. Hil. The Divine Government. 
12. IV. Pain. 

VY. Life’s Incompleteness. 

18. VI. Moral Evil. 

19. VII. Death. 

20. VIII. Accidents and Calamities. 


9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 

13. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 
Day. 

14. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 

15. A Happy New Year, 

17. ‘‘The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ 
ert Collyer.) 


an anwhds = 


(By Rob- 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from | series should be sent to 


the Writings of 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


ies in Theo-| price by. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - - 


Geo. H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HiNCKLEY 


. PRICE 50 weuelste 


Boston | Ge0.H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


An enthusiastic young literary woman re- | 
cently in Dayton, Ohio, met Joseph Sharts, | 
the author. “I can’t ‘begin to tell you,’ 
she bubbled, “how anxiously I looked for- | 
w ard to meeting the writer of your book!” | 

‘That’s rather. embarrassing,” said Mr. 
Sharts, diffidently, “when an author doesn’t 
come up to expectations.” ‘‘Oh, but,” she 
exclaimed, ‘“‘on the other hand, I was most | 
agreeably surpri$ed.”” And she spent the | 
next half hour in explaining. 


Collier’s Weekly repeats a story told by 
Hon. John Sharp Williams, leader of the | 
minority in the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Williams once passed a darky who was 
reclining under a tree near the roadside near 
a cornfield. ‘“‘What are you doing ther ¥| 
Sam?” asked Mr. Williams. 
hoe dat corn; sah,” was the answer. ‘‘Then | 
what are you doing under the tree—resting ?” | 

“Not exactly, sah. I ain’t hardly restin’ 
‘cause I ain’t tired. I’m waitin’ fo’ de sun| 
to go down, so I kin quit work.” 


Just after the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, Father ‘Taylor met _ Rev. 
Thomas Whittemore, the leading Universalist 
preacher, who was a very strong Abolition- 
ist. ‘‘Well,” said Father Taylor, “Brother 
Whittemore, are you and I going to turn 
slave-catchers and do the dirty work of) 
those miserable man thieves?” ‘‘No!’’ said 
Mr. Whittemore indignantly. ‘‘No, no,’ | 
said Father Taylor, clapping him warmly | 
on the back. ‘We'll see them all in hell | 
first, won’t we, Brother Whittemore?” 


When the days are cool, the tuberculosis 
patients on North Brother Island wrap | 
themselves in the blue blankets furnished | 
by the city and sit in the open air for a sun 
bath. A short time ago the health com- 
missioner conducted a party of peace dele- | 
gates to the island. They were from Eng- | 
land and had seen pictures of the North 
American Indian. ‘‘How interesting!’ re- 
marked one visitor, as the boat was about | 
to land. ‘‘See how peacefully they sit. | 
Are they the last of the Mohicans?’’—New | 
York Sun. 


Several years ago a London Hebrew, 
Abraham Solomon, painted a stirring pict-| 4 
” which was | 


ure, ‘Waiting for the Verdict, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. The | 
artist, not being a Royal Academician, en- | 


titled to annex R.A. to his name, had his 
painting “skied.” All the pictures contrib- | 
uted by that august fraternity were, as usual, | 
hung on the line. Thomas Landseer was in 
ecstasies as he beheld the thrilling scene de- 
picted on the canvas and exclaimed, ‘‘ There 
is Solomon in all his glory, but not R.A.’d | 
like one of these.’’—Transcrtpt. 


When Col. Sir Thomas Hungerford 
Holdich, KC MG, “EC rei CBs RE. 
was superintendent of the survey of India, 
he was approached one day by a native who | 
had recently graduated from the local college. 
“Excuse me, sir,” said the latter, ‘‘but my 
province is the pursuit of all knowledge, and 
I exceedingly like to know the meaning of all | 
those letters I see on the report after your | 
name. I know what M.P. means, but not | 


K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., C.B., R.E.” ‘The colonel | 
smiled. ‘‘Well, those letters are quite a} 
problem’”’— ‘‘Ah, a problem! I see!” in- 


terposed the native quickly. ‘I have stud- | 
ied the mathematic, the algebra, and I will 
go seek for a solution.’’ The colonel is still 
We aiting t to hear the solution. 


“Tse heah to, 
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BIGELOW 

KENNARD 

(Ske) 6 CO, 

CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 

in Gold, Enamel, 


Diamond ée Pearl 
Pave 2 delicately 


Carved Gadd 


5I- WASHINGTON SF 
CORNER-WEST-ST- 


wRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Tees’ oss 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SETS ane ¥, WQ0K veces cecusesemecceeuss ae $35,784,010.50 
PrABILIT! MEAS a OER 4S 32,569,406.71 
$3,214,603.79 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 


| or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 


Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
treet. 


setts. 
Milk S 


| BENT. aoe See yo President. 


| D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
oe RULE a eeretary. 
M. B. RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Yoo 0 OR 
Y Bovisronst 


_ BOSTON —~ MASS, _ 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, 


ade L 


*"HURCH 
sARPETS. 


AT MANU «J 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASMINCTON 
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OHN H.PrRay & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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Gducational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: yori MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, | A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 5am, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Dey 
Ministry... No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 

. FOR BOYS . 
Venchiagn cacholgethines eee 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for or Ae Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts, A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Str loners, Earnest boys. 
Fits for —. e, Scientific School and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. DRG R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, eee 


Individual 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 


-. CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 

The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston, 


BOSTON. 


